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ABSTRACT 

This newsletter examines education technology issues 
of concern to school faculty and administrators. Regular features in 
each issue include educational technology news, a book review, and a 
question and answer column. The cover articles during this volume 
year are: "The Decision-Making Process: as Important as the 
Decision"; "Faculty Uses of Computers: Fears, Facts, and Perceptions" 
(John Hirschbuhl); "The 7 Characteristics of Highly Effective IT 
Services"; "More Great Myths of Computing"; "What to Look for in a 
CIO"; "Hot Issues 1994-95"; "The Campus AIS: Keep or Replace?"; 
"Campus Telecommunications: Easing Faculty Fears" (John W. Bardo) ; 
"Renting Expertise: A Small College's Solution" (Lawrence W. 
Mazzeno) ; "The Library of the Future: A Hybrid Model" (David Cossey) ; 
"Emulating Mickey Mouse Without Feeling Goofy" (Howard Strauss); and 
"A Question for the CEO: Campus of the Future or Future of the 
Campus?" (William H. Graves). (MAS) 
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The Decision-Making Process: 
as Important as the Decision 



'X' here's no doubt about it; information technology is risky busi- 
A ness. With things changing so quickly, and with the overabun- 
dance of information from all different directions, it's easy enough to 
make a mistake, to make the wrong decision about a. direction, a prod- 
uct, a vendor, even an entire technology. Should we invest in an open 
system or a high-quality, well-accepted proprietary system? Should we 
go with Windows NT or Unix? Should we use the twisted pair wiring 
we already have or replace it with coax? Do we stay with MVS or 
downsize to a client/server environment? Each of these decisions will 
require some investment of money, time, and energy to implement, 
and most colleges and universities can hardly afford to have those in- 
vestments wasted on the wrong decision. 

And as bad as it is for information technology professionals, it's even 
worse for the upper-level decision makers at the institution; they typi- 
cally have fewer tools with which to be able to sort out the various is- 
sues and conflicting information. They may be faced with making in- 
formation technology decisions in an environment where the views of 
the computer center differ from those of the computer science faculty, 
or the registrar disagrees with the admissions director. It too often 
becomes a game of Who Do You Trust? 

Is there a way to prevent bad decisions? Yes, there is a decision-mak- 
ing process which, if followed faithfully, will yield good decisions in 
every circumstance. Will all of these decisions be right as well as 
good? Not necessarily, but that's just the nature of information tech- 
nology at the moment. It is, unfortunately, unrealistic to think that 
information- technolog>rdecisions will be right all the time. What we 
do have, however, is a way to ensure that every decision made is a 
good one, and even the best one possible. The decision may not be 
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"The nature of teaching will 
change by attrition. When the 
old dogs who won't learn new 
tricks go to doggie heaven, 
they will be replaced by young 
pups with lots of new tricks.... 
If we fail to make room for 
new people and technologies, if 
we fail to reward the creation 
of new instructional tools in 
the same way we reward 
paper-based publication, 
university education will 
become increasingly irrelevant 
to the greater society outside 
academia's walls.'' 

Marc Leeds 
Associate Professor of 

English 
Shawnee State University 
AAHESGIT Listserv on 



the Internet ^ 
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OPPORTUNITY TO BE The editors of Technos, a quarterly journal about information technology for all 
PUBLISHED levels of education are looking for responses to specific questions, with the 

possibility of publishing the responses in upcoming issues of the magazine. 
Respondents may write on one or all of the following questions: What role 
should large companies be expected to play in offering access to cop>Tighted 
electronic information to schools? In what ways can the education community 
ensure its strong voice in the J',aCussion of the National Information 
Infrastructure? What suggestions do you have for solving the problem of too 
many "dinosaur^ computers in U.S. classrooms? Should the education 
community concern itself with the research, development, and instructional 
' design of virtual reality materials for the classroom? What suggestions do you 

have to include teachers in the process of technology implementation in their 
schools? Should students be restricted from accessing potentially objectionable 
materials on the Internet? How can instructional integrity be preserved and 
violence eliminated in new interactive multimedia for the classroom? 

To send responses (due by May 1) or for further information, contact the 
Editor, Technos Quarterly^ c/o AIT, Box A, Bloomington, Indiana 47402; (812) 
339-2203; technos@linknet.com. 



GRANTS FOR The Commerce Department has announced a $26-million Telecommunications 

NETWORKING and Information Infrastructure Assistance Program to support networking 

initiatives in universities, libraries, local governments, and other not-for-profit 
organizations. The grants will pay up to half of the cost of the initiative, which 
must demonstrate how being hooked up to a network helps the organization. 

Grant applications will be accepted through May 12 and the awards will be 
announced by the end of September. For more information, contact Charles 
Rush, Oifice of Telecommunications and Information Applications, Commerce 
Department, Room H-4889, 14th Street and Constitution Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, DC 20230; (202) 482-2048; tiiap@ntia.doc.gov. 



CUMREC "Exploring New Directions'* is the theme of this year's College and University 

CONFERENCE Computer Users Association (CUMREC), hosted by The Ohio State University, 

to be held May 1-4 in Columbus, Ohio. The conference will include 42 paper 
presentations on topics such as multi-year budget modeling, new directions in 
training, reengineering, touch-screen information kiosks, and cutting budgets 
without cutting services. It also includes six panel discussions, open forum 
discussions and two post-conference workshops on networking issues at small 
colleges and how to get started with TQM. 

For more information, contact CUMREC '94, The Ohio State University, P.O. 
Box 3602, Columbus, Ohio 43210; fax: (614) 292-1535; CUMREC94@osu.edu. 
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From Theory to Practice: Three Good Books 

Book lleview 



Among other theses put forward 
in The Electronic Word: Demo- 
cracyy Technology, and the Arts by 
Richard A. Lanham (University of 
Chicago Press), is the idea that 
electronic text will revolu- 
tionize university curricu- 
lum. It is not so much 
computers themselves that 
will cause great changes as 
it is the fact that, enabled 
by computing, text is be- 
coming a volatile medium, 
not subject to the same 
rules and limitations of 
conventional print. **Elec- 
tronic text creates not only 
a new writing space but a 
new educational space as 
well. Not only the humani- 
ties curriculum, but school 
and university structures, 
administrative and physi- 
cal, are affected at every 
point, as of course is the 
whole cultural repository and in- 
formation system we call a library. 
In the university world, it is disci- 
plinarity and its departmental 
shadow that will be most trans- 
formed." 

IVs very important that informa- 
tion technology professionals get 
the chance to look up once in a 
while from the trenches of having 
to get it all done every day and 
consider some of the enormous 
impact the work itself is likely to 
have, especially in education. This 
book provides such a chance in a 
very engaging, readable, and pro- 
vocative way, and is well worth 
making some time for. 

The Learning Action Plan: A New 
Approach to Information Technolo- 
gy Planning in Comnr^unity Colleg- 
es, by Jan Baltz^r, is published 
jointly by the League for Innova- 
tion in the Community College and 



CAUSE, the association for manag- 
ing and using information technolo- 
gy in higher education. And what 
perfect timing this is, when the 
need for strategic planning is at an 



The Electronic Word: Democracy, 
Technology, and the Arts 

by 

Richard A. Lanham 



focus on what types of hardware or 
software the IT organization must 
buy or install, as we have tradi- 
tionally seen in most IT strategic 
plans. Rather, it focuses on what 
the IT organization must 
do to remain a vital and 
contributing part of the 
overall institution." Yes! 



The Learning Action Plan: A New Approach 
to Information Technology Planning in 
Community Colleges 

by 

Jan A. Baltzer 



Touchfone Telephone/Voice 
Response Registration 

edited by 
Melanie Moore Bell 



all-time high, and yet the constern- 
ation in most institutions surroun- 
ding the process of planning is 
equally high. This book lays out a 
plan to plan that many institu- 
tions, not just community colleges, 
will find enormously helpful. It 
also gives many examples and 
models that are successfully in use, 
as well as "suggested activities" to 
implement each step of the plan- 
ning process. 

Without trivializing the process, 
and never suggesting that this will 
be easy or simple, Jan Baltzer 
makes it clear what to do, how to 
do it, and most importantly, why to 
do it at all (for those two or three 
people out there who are still not 
sure that planning for information 
technology is necessary or impor- 
tant). The model described in the 
book is the Learning Action Plan 
model, the most salient character- 
istic of which is that it "does not 



A very practical and down- 
to-earth book, Touchtone 
Telephone/ Voice Response 
Registration, is a guide for 
the successful implemen- 
tation of this technology, 
published by the American 
Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers (AACRAO). 



Ranging from selling the 
idea to actual implementa- 
tion, the book covers lay- 
ing the foundation, design 
and development, choosing a ven- 
dor, and communications strate- 
gies. It also discusses other appli- 
cations for touchtone/voice response 
such as grade and student account 
inquiry. A very important point 
threading throughout is that regis- 
tration affects many different, per- 
haps almost all, areas of a typical 
institution, and it thus behooves 
the planners of a major change 
such as this one to involve as many 
of those affected as possible. 

The author team for this book is 
huge, made up mostly of registrars 
from a wide variety of institutions; 
it is, therefore, full of real-life expe- 
riences and anecdotes — a great way 
to learn from the triumphs and 
troubles of others. 

Three good books representing tar- 
geted reading for those of us who 
do not have tLne to read fluff; time 
here will be time well spent. ■ 
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The Decision-Making Process: as Important as the Decision ... 

continued from page 1 



right every time, but it can at least 
be the "rightest" possible under 
any given set of circumstances, and 
that's a lot. That alone should 
bring considerable comfort to the 
decision makers. The key is to fol- 
low a decision-making process that 
relies on definition, consensus, and 
commitment. The process is out- 
lined in these steps: 

Agree on the problem 



This probably sounds obvious, but 
it is surprising how many times 
this step is skipped. And if the 
problem is anything more complex 
than where we should all go for 
lunch today, skipping this step will 
inevitably lead to trouble down the 
road in agreeing on the solution. 

In a wonderful little book called 
Are Your Lights On?, Gerald Wein- 
berg and Donald Gause tell the 
tale upon which the book's title is 
based. It*s about a recently opened 
long tunnel going through a moun- 
tain, and the sign at the entrance 
to the tunnel telling drivers to turn 
their lights on before entering. 
That was fine, of course, but a big 
problem came up shortly after the 
tunnel was opened for drivers who 
forgot to turn their lights off after 
leaving the tunnel and who drove 
merrily on to their next stop and 
came back out to their cars discov- 
ering dead batteries. So the tunnel 
makers decided to put up a sign at 
the tunnel's exit. The problem then 
became what to put on the sign — it 
couldn't be a reminder to the driv- 
ers to turn their lights off, because 
if it was nighttime, or even exces- 
sively rainy or foggy, that would 
become an even bigger problem; in 
those cases, the drivers needed to 
leave their lights on. 

And the decision-makers certainly 
didn't want a sign that had an "if 
and a *^hen" in it, thinking it 
would become just too long to read 
as drivers were going by at normal 



highway speeds. Of course, just a 
simple reminder to turn their 
lights off at the next stop was 
thought to be silly— if the drivers 
couldn't remember to turn their 
lights off, they certainly would not 
remember the sign either. They 
even thought of dispensing with 
signs entirely and just putting a 
battery-charging station at the 
next stopping point. 

The solution finally appeared when 



\n the case of a new 
technology strategy, de- 
fine the challenge first. 
In the case of a new 
system, do the needs 
analysis first. In the 
case of a new product, 
specify the requirements 
first. Absolutely do not 
proceed from this step 
to the next until 
everyone has agreed 
what the problem is. 



the decision-makers went back to 
ask themselves what exactly the 
problem was that they were trying 
to solve. They weren't trjning to get 
drivers to turn their lights off. 
What they were really trying to do 
was to give drivers the opportunity 
to make the right decision for 
whatever their own circumstances 
were when emerging from the tun- 
nel. Thus the sign, "Are Your 
Lights On?" became the solution. 

One of the principal advantages to 
arriving at a common problem 
definition* besides getting everyone 



working In the same direction, is 
that it will become more apparent 
whether the difficulty being ad- 
dressed is the "real" problem, or 
just a symptom of an underlying, 
perhaps more difficult, problem. 
For instance, let's say you're strug- 
gling with a long list of complaints 
from the Registrar's Offiice about 
one of the people in your office 
recently assigned to help them. 
The Registrar's Offiice claims that 
this person on your staff is simply 
unresponsive to their needs, and 
they are very unhappy with him. 
The problem here appears to be 
that the staff member is a real 
loser, and as a result, is delivering 
poor service to this important user 
office. This problem could be solved 
by replacing the person in ques- 
tion, but the fallout of doing so is 
likely to be large, and there's no 
guarantee that his replacement 
won't have the same problem. 

However, looking at the situation 
more closely, it turns out that until 
a couple of months ago, the staff 
member had been devoted exclu- 
sively to COBOL programming on 
a mainframe and had never even 
used a microcomputer. The Regis- 
trar's Office, meanwhile, has been 
busily developing some local sys- 
tems using Paradox on a microcom- 
puter, and has been expecting this 
person to support them. He was 
put into the no-win situation of 
supporting a user who knew a lot 
more about the computer than he 
did, and became, as a result, unre- 
sponsive. When this becomes the 
problem definition, steps can be 
taken to solve it properly. 

Agreeing on the problem can be a 
very diffiicult thing to do, but a 
good decision is much more likely 
to result if this is done. In the case 
of a new technology strategy, de- 
fine the challenge first. In the case 
of a new information system, do 
the needs analvsis first. In the case 



of a new product^ specify the re- 
quirements first. Absolutely do not 
proceed from this step to the next 
until ever>'one has agreed what the 
problem is. 

Decide who will decide 

Higher education differs from the 
business environment in a number 
of ways, a key one of which is the 
dispersion of decision-making au- 
thority. Of course, this dispersion 
has some advantages in a coUegial 
environment, but it can also make 
it unclear as to who is supposed to 
actually make which decision. 

Before looking at alternative solu- 
tions to the problem, decide who 
will make the decision. Form a 
committee, if appropriate, or 
charge ar existing committee with 
the tafK. Although committees 
have f.eveloped a bad reputation 
over che years for being cumber- 
somf,, overly deliberative bodies in 
wh?:h not much of value ever gets 
dowe (a popular old saying in the 
business world is that a camel is a 
horse designed by a committee), 
wixen used properly, a committee 
can be the best way to facilitate 
decision making in a collegiate en- 
vironment, especially to enhance 
the communications process. 

Lay out the 

alternatives fully 

Each alternative solution has its 
own set of costs and benefits, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, all of 
which should emerge during this 
step. Even if some of the costs are 
hidden and some of the benefits 
are difficult to quantify, it's impor- 
tant to fully describe them never- 
theless. 

What you want to develop here is a 
complete picture of the likely con- 
sequences, both good and bad, of 
each of the possible solutions. This 
will make it much easier later on 
to actually make a decision, since it 



eliminates the fear of the unknown 
(at least as much as possible — it 
can never be eliminated entirely). 

Get reasonable amounts 

of additional input 

Whoever has the responsibility of 
making the final decision, whether 
that is a single individual, a com- 
mittee, or whatever, should solicit 
as much input as makes sense for 
the scope of the decision. That is, 
the larger the problem, the chal- 



A popular old saying ^ 
i in the business world is i 
that a camel is a horse 
designed by a commit- 
tee; when used properly, 
however, a committee 
can be the best way to 

facilitate decision 
making in a collegiate 
environment, especially 
to enhance the 
communications 
process. 



lenge, or the opportunity, the more 
input is needed to deal with it. It's 
most important to get input from 
the people who will be most affect- 
ed by the outcome. 

It's also important to be genuine 
and honest in soliciting advice and 
consultation. Paying this task just 
lip service — pretending to pay at- 
tention — will do more harm than 
good. For big decisions especially, 
it's best to assume that there are 
lots of people who should be asked 
their views, and to include as many 
of them in the process as possible. 



The benefits can be enormous; not 
only might someone come up with 
a great solution, it also provides 
an opportunity to build investment 
in the success of the final decision, 
whatever it turns out to be. 

In general, people will be much 
more willing to make a solution 
actually work if they have been 
asked what that solution should be. 

Generate consensus 

Chances are that if everyone has 
agreed on the problem definition, it 
will not be too difficult to come to a 
consensus on the solution, especial- 
ly with some compromise among 
the parties involved. This does not 
mean that the decision will be 
unanimous necessarily; that is 
usually an unreasonable expecta- 
tion, especially for big decisions. 
But it is not unreasonable to expect 
that most people involved will 
think the solution is a good one 
and no one involved will think it is 
completely unworkable. Again, by 
this time, lots of people should be 
invested in the success of the out- 
come, and will want to make the 
decision really work. 

Make the decision 

This sounds obvious, but it is a- 
mazing how often this just isn't 
done. It is necessary to allow a rea- 
sonable amount of time to make 
the decision — but not a moment 
longer. It is important to know 
when extending the time to "get 
more information" is just a delay- 
ing tactic due to some discomfort 
with actually choosing among the 
various possible solutions. 

Make the decision. Take a stand. 
Be willing to make the commit- 
ment and deal wth the conse- 
quences. The really interesting 
thing is that in many cases, any 
decision is a good one, as long as 
the process leading up to the deci- 
sion was itself a good one. ■ 



Using Technology to Empower Students 

by Peter Havholm, The College of Wooster 



One of the most important ques- 
tions that colleges and univer- 
sities should be asking themselves 
right now is: What kind of teaching 
and learning do you want to en- 
courage with technology, and how 
does it fit with what you do best 
now? There is too little of this kind 
of questioning abroad, yet the an- 
swers can help each institution 
shape its technology environment 
to best serve the needs of its stu- 
dents. 

At independent residential liberal 
arts colleges, our competitive ad- 
vantage is that we provide hands- 
on, student-involving educational 
experiences in problem-framing 
and problem-solving. This is exact- 
ly the education most pragmatical- 
ly suited to the twenty-first centu 
ry, in which leaders in all fields 
will be those who can create new 
jobs, new markets, and new para- 
digms as the old collapse around 
us. Events are finally showing how 
inappropriate career-driven educa- 
tional programs are, now that car- 
eers appear and disappear weekly 

In this context, there are two broad 
movements in the adaptation of 
technologies to the classroom in 
higher education. One is the lec- 
ture-decoration movement. The 
other is the new-tools movement. (I 
ignore for polemical purposes the 
third main stream of innovation: 
the cyberlibrary, like PerseuSy Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr/s Letter from 
Birmingham Jail, etc. These are 
for everyone, the magnificent, ulti- 



Peter Havholm in a faculty member in 
the Department of English at The 
Collef^e of Wooster, This article first 
appeared on the AAHE listseru on edu- 
cational technology as a response to a 
question by Steve Gilbert on what 
trusteea ou^ht to be thinkinff about. 



mately portable reserve lists of the 
future. ) 

The lecture-decoration movement 
conceives education as the convey- 
ing of information in a lecture in a 
huge hall in a huge university. 
Once one begins with that concep- 
tual framework, tlien multimedia 
is a godsend. It can get students as 
involved as if they were watching 
MTV. They will remember much 
more from a lecture in which the 
main points are punched home 
with illustrations, animations, and 
sound. And, in the study sessions 
super\ased by graduate students, 
students will gain much from self- 
paced interactive exercises in their 
carrels. 

But if a small liberal arts college 
conceives of the value of technology 
only this way, it ignores its com- 
petitive advantage. It doesn't make 
a lot of sense to multimedia up a 
course whose normal enrollment is 
(say) 15 or 25. Since enthusiastic, 
sensitive, responsive teachers are 
still most effective in stimulating 
students to engage in critical thin- 
king in such environments, why 
spend lots of money to bring in the 
big technological guns which are 
more appropriate for those huge 
lecture halls our admissions folks 
evoke to help our prospects have 
third thoughts about State U? 

At small, liberal arts colleges, tech- 
nology should be used to empower 
students. That starts with making 
sure that the environment encour- 
ages the use of standard computer 
tools: word processors, spread- 
sheets, electronic mail, on-line card 
catalogues, and the Internet. 

rd be surprised if we were doing 
anything at Wooster that isnt 
being done elsewhere, but our 
particular combination of approa- 



ches might be interesting. We do 
not require students to buy com- 
puters. On the other hand, our 
infrastructure (which extends from 
an Internet connection available in 
every room to free paper in the 
laser printers in every residence 
hall) encourages everyone to use 
one, and well over half the stu- 
dents end up owning one; There 
are enough public access m^achines 
and roommate sharing deals, ap- 
parently, because no papers get 
typed or hand written anymore. 
This environment was installed in 
1986, during which year two stu- 
dents wired one of the first resi- 
dence halls ever to be networked 
and the first to be networked by 
students. (Those two students are 
still doing fine: he's a systems 
programmer at Apple and she's an 
executive at Cray.) They were also 
active on the committee which de- 
veloped and implemented our pres- 
ent computing policies. 

Teachers in all disciplines are 
gradually incorporating Internet 
references into their teaching along 
with library references. (All faculty 
have computers in their offices and 
our library is on-line, etc.) 

In the classroom, technology should 
be used to extend what students 
can do rather than to sink t!iem 
deeper into their chairs. For in- 
stance, we have developed a pro- 
gram that allows English students 
to model the operation of literary 
theories. My class just completed a 
set of Russian Folktale generators 
using this program. They have cre- 
ated programs that tell stories ac- 
cording to their understanding of 
Vladimir Propp s Morphology of the 
Folktale. In the process of doing so, 
they read Propp to pieces because 
they had to "teach" him to a com- 
puter which required translating 
him into formal terms. Now that 



we have their generators, we can 
have bang-up discussions in class 
about what (if anything) Propp 
leaves out in his understanding of 
stories. Is there anything about 
stories that the formal model fails 
to capture? (None of these students 
knows how to program anything, of 
course. This software, just short of 
a real programming language, has 
been used successfully by sixth-gra- 
ders.) This kind of active learning, 
including spirited discussion, is 
also in play when folks in the so- 
cial sciences use simulations. 

Several of our faculty are also 
experimenting with the group ed- 
iting process. Software we have 
available allows seven or eight 
people (at seven or eight dispersed 
computers) to edit the same docu- 
ment at the same time. Moreover, 
it allows them to post messages 
which all can read, and it logs 
those messages. There are three 



positive results from this. First, 
students teach each other about 
decision making with respect to 
argument, style, and clear syntax; 
they write down their suggested 
revisions as part of the conversa- 
tion. Second, the instructor has a 
log of the process that can help 
her/him pinpoint issues that de- 
serve class time. Third, these serve 
as study groups where everyone 
learns more about collaborative 
learning. 

WeVe excited about this; we expect 
to learn from it in ways we cannot 
now anticipate. We are also at 
work on (and ultimately looking for 
a grant to help us implement) a 
campus-wide system of departmen- 
tal experts who will be responsible 
for maintaining discipline-specific 
collections of this kind of software 
and associated manuals and re- 
ports on its uses. They will also 
develop collections of materials 



that can be used by people who 
want to create multimedia projects. 
At Wooster, however, we want stu- 
dents to create the multimedia 
projects because they decide such a 
project would convey more than an 
ordinary essay would. We're not all 
that interested in having faculty 
turn discussion classes into movie 
lectures. 

The important thing for small, lib- 
eral arts colleges like ours is that it 
makes more sense to follow the 
tools model than to adopt the lec- 
ture-decoration model for technolo- 
gy use. WeVe small enough, flexi- 
ble enough, and sufficiently sophis- 
ticated about education to be able 
to teach students to use the tech- 
nology as one more set of tools use- 
ful for critical thinking. We have 
the resources to do it; it's what we 
do best; and it is arguably what 
everyone most needs anyway. ■ 
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Need a consultant? EDUTECH 
International provides consulting 
services exclusively to colleges 
and universities. Call us at 
(203) 242-3356. 



*7he role of the professor will be radically 
changed in the new automated university. Since 
professors will no longer be expected to teach 
the basics of a course (the computer-tutoring 
software will do this), their efforts can 
concentrate on discussion of larger conceptual 
material and small seminars.... Lectures will be 
largely eliminated. Professors will teach at least 
twice as many classes and reach many more 
students, spending about the same or less time 
as now in direct contact with students. The 
professor's role will become more of a manager 
of the educational process and a designer of 
educational software content." 

Gerald Smith and Jerry Debenham 
The University of Utah 

"Automating University Teaching by the Year 2000'* 
r.H.JB. Journal 
August 1993 

O 




We definitely need to do something very differ- 
ent with our administrative systems — they are old, 
inflexible, and hard to change, and they don't let 
users get to the data very easily We get constant 
complaints about it. I have developed a proposal to 
change everything, including replacing the hardware 
and all the software and rearranging our staffing, 
and I think it's a very good proposal. It focuses on 
both short-term and long-term benefits, and it puts 
them in terms that everybody will understand and 
appreciate. My dilemma is this: it's going to cost a lot 
to make this change, and we're in a very tough 
budget situation. I know this proposal is the right 
way to go, but if I include all the probable costs, I 
don't think it will be accepted. On the other hand, if 
I make the costs look as palatable as they need to be 
in order to be accepted, I will end up having to "go 
back to the well*" later on for more money (although 
there might actually be more money later on). 

A« Inadvertently underestimating the costs of tech- 
nology is had enoughy but it sounds as if you might 
be thinking of doing it on purpose to get approval of 



your proposal. Absolutely not a good idea. It's your 
responsibility to lay it all out, and you need to do 
that as honestly as possible. Two things that might 
help: get others to endorse the benefits in the propos- 
al, so tha* it comes from a wider base than just the 
computer center And develop alternative financing 
plans so that the impact can be spread out over a 
longer time. (The vendors you are working with can 
help you with this.) Be honest in the proposal — de- 
liberately lowballing the costs is a recipe for disaster 

Q, We're about to introduce our new Internet con- 
nection to the campus. Is there a no-fail resource we 
can offer to new users? 

A, If there is> we haven't seen it. Probably one of the 
best, however is Zen and the Art of the Internet: A 
Beginner's Guide by Brendan Kehoe (available in 
softcover from Prentice Hall). The Internet is a won- 
derful thing, but it makes us think that instead of 
discussing the smoothness of the information high- 
wayy we should be discussing the turbulence of the 
information ocean. 
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Faculty Uses of Computers: 
Fears, Facts, and Perceptions 

by John HirschbuhK University of Akron 

I have been working with computers and instnjction since my ear- 
ly days at Penn State where I staned out in 1968. It is a little 
easier now, but the survey results I am going to share with you indi- 
cate (to take a little bit from Louis Perlman) that the faculty know the 
words and they know the music, but they have chosen for the most 
part not to dance. 

We surveyed the schools in the Ohio State University system to find 
out about faculty usage of computers. In 750 returns, we found that 
ninety percent of the faculty were using computers; however, only ten 
percent were using them in the classroom. That result indicated to us 
that it is not that faculty do not know how to use computers; it is not 
that they are unaware of computers; and it is not that they are afraid 
of computers. They are willing to use them for their own purposes, but 
they are reluctant to use them in the classroom. We wanted to try to 
find out why. 

The study we did examined differences on eleven variables between 
faculty who were computer adapters (the minority) and the instructors 
and faculty who were not adapters (the majority). The study was inten- 
ded to identify the factors tliat would give us clues about what we in 
information services need to do to influence faculty to make more use 
of technology in the classroom. We were trj'ing to find out not only 
to what extent faculty are using computers in their instructional ac- 
tivities, but also whether personal attributes Uliscipline, rank, research 
commitment, and gender), organizational factors (instructional policy, 
incentives, technical support, and staff development), and attitudinal 
factors (computer self-efficacy, comfort, computer utility beliefs, and 
general attitude towards computers) affect faculty adaption of com- 
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'Tor students, learning will no 
longer be limited to the lecture 
hall; learning will take place 
where and when students want 
it to. And electronic 'agents' 
will help them to access the 
world's knowledge and build 
their own personalized 
databases. For faculty, 
technology will help to develop 
customized courseware they 
can deliver electronically to 
their students. I don't think it 
will ever replace the human 
connection between teacher 
and student, but technology 
will certainly give both of them 
more choices and more 
flexibility concerning how, 
when and where learning takes 
place. And that's an exciting 
prospect, don't you think?'' 

Michael Spindler 
President and CEO 
Apple Computer 

Apple and Higher Education'* 
Educom Review 
Mav/June 1994 
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DATATEL SCHOLARS Datatel, a leading supplier of higher education administrative system software, 
FOUNDATION has announced the awarding of $100,000 in scholarships to 100 students from 

ANNOUNCES AWARDS Datatel's more than 270 client sites. The monies will be awarded through the 

Datatel Scholars Foundation and will be used for study during the 1994-95 
academic year. The Foundation was established by Datatel in 1990 to continue 
its commitment to higher education by assisting students in furthering their 
scholastic endeavors. 

Interested students apply through the financial aid office at one of Datatel's 
client sites. The criteria include motivation, academic merit, other activities 
including employment and e:vtracurricular, and letters of recommendation. For 
more information, contact the Foundation at (703) 968-9000. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS Technology in Student Affairs: Is^iues, Applications, and Trends has been 
AVAILABLE recently published by the University Press of America. Written by John Baier, 

a professor of higher education at the University of North Texas, and Thomas 
Strong, director of student services at the University of Alabama at 
Tuscaloosa, the book provides a comprehensive guide to computers and 
communications technology in student affairs. It is intended for student affairs 
practitioners, graduate students, and graduate preparation program faculty 
members. Available in paperback ($32.50) or cloth ($52.00) from the University 
Press of America, 4720 Boston Way, Lanham, MD 20706; 800-462-6420. 

Self' Assessment for Campus Information Technology Services, by Linda Fleit, is 
the twelfth in the CAUSE Professional Paper series. This paper contains a 
comprehensive checklist for self-assessment, covering the areas of planning, 
policies and procedures, facilities and staff, products and services, organization 
and external relationships, and funding. The questions were developed to have 
a direct relationship between the answers and their probable implications and 
consequences, so that problem areas can be defined and improved. The paper is 
being sent to all CAUSE member representatives. Additional copies are 
available for $12 for CAUSE members and $24 for non-members from CAUSE, 
4840 Pearl East Circle, #302E, Boulder, Colorado 80301; (303) 449-4430. 



ASCUE CONFERENCE The 27th annual conference of the Association of Small Computer Users in 

Education (ASCUE) will be held this year on June 12-16 in Myrtle Beach, 
South Carolina. The theme this year is "Problems and Solutions." 
Presentations and pre-conference workshops will address strategic planning, 
multimedia presentations, use of the Internet, classroom concerns in computer 
science, local area networks, use of technology in various curriculum areas, and 
ethical concerns in the academic environment. For more information, contact 
Dagrun Bennett, ASCUE secretary. Franklin College, 501 East Monroe Street, 
Franklin, Indiana 46131; (317) 738-8150; bennett@minnie.franklincoll.edu. 
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TMOTF Hypotheses 

by Steve Gilbert, American Association for Higher Education 



Note: In our March 1994 issue, we 
ran an article by Steve Gilbert 
about his new project. Teaching 
Materials of the Future (TMOTF). 
Since then, as part of the project's 
Phase I, Steve has drawn up hy- 
potheses to be tested^ confirmed, or 
modified in Phase II. A listserv on 
the Internet has been actively dis- 
cussing these and related issues. To 
subscribe, send an e-mail message 
to: 

LISTSERV@GWUVM.GWU.EDU 

with the text: 

SUBSCRIBE AAHESGIT 

and your first and last names. You 
can also reach Steve at AAHE, One 
Dupont Circle. Suite 360, Washing- 
ton, DC 20036; (202) 293-6440. 

• There is no revolutionary shift 
in the use of teaching materials; 
that is, in the next 18 months we 
will not be shocked by radical or 
overwhelming changes in the way 
that higher education conducts the 
fundamental acti\dties of teaching 
and learning. 

• On the other hand, more fac- 
ulty will become convinced that the 
structure of the knowledge in their 
fields, the pace with which that 
knowledge changes, and the chang- 
ing skills and composition of their 
students cannot be well-served by 
traditional textbooks — especially as 
it becomes easier to use sets of 
smaller-than-book print items and 
new applications of technologies. 

• The transition to using sets of 
smaller-than-book print items and 
integrating information technolo- 
gies into the curriculum is well 
begun and irreversible. The results 
will eventually transform the prac- 
tices and nature of education. 

• The next ten years will see 
even more varied and successful 



educational applications of infor- 
mation technology than the past 
ten years. 

• Faculty are and wiU continue to 
be central players in determining 
the pace, extent, and nature of 
integrating information technology 
into the curriculum. 

• Faculty roles will vary more 



Tike goal is ideally I 
balanced combinations 
of teaching, learning, 
scholarship, and 
community. Communal 
activities will be in 
balance with 
opportunities to pursue 
individual interests and 

work in environments 
supportive of individual 
needs and abilities. 



than now, with some continuing 
traditional teaching practices while 
others become involved in using 
technology and more collaborative 
approaches to teaching and learn- 
ing. 

• The applications of technology 
that will be adopted most widely 
and rapidly are those which are 
made easiest for faculty to learn 
and use. 

• For the next fev/ years, the use 
of the Internet by faculty and stu- 
di nts will be among the most rap- 



idly growing educational applica- 
tions of information technology. 

• Some departments, some disci- 
plines, and some kinds of institu- 
tions are more likely than others to 
continue to have faculty who select 
and assign entire books as part of 
their course materials. 

• To achieve full use of the flexi- 
bility and variety of teaching mate- 
rials that are becoming available 
requires a more active departmen- 
tal commitment to maintain a co- 
her^jnt, effectively articulated cur- 
riculum in which students moving 
from one course to the next do not 
anive inappropriately prepared. 

• The number of students who 
decline to buy assigned textbooks 
will continue to increase. Efforts 
aimed directly at ^ students to in- 
crease their perception of the value 
of textbooks in general will have 
little favorable impact. 

• The needs and preferences of 
teachers and students influence the 
development of teaching materials. 
The nature of available teaching 
materials influences how faculty 
teach and how students learn. 

Long-term goal 

The goal is ideally balanced combi- 
nations of teaching, learning, schol- 
arship, and community. Each stu- 
dent and each faculty member 
should be able to have a sustained 
and sustaining experience as part 
of an ongoing intellectual commu- 
nity where teaching and learning 
are central and human relations 
are nurtured and cherished. Com- 
munal activities are in balance 
with opportunities to pursue indi- 
vidual interests and work in envi- 
ronments supportivr of individual 
needs and abilities. ■ 



Faculty Uses of Computers: Fears, Facts, and Perceptions ... 



continued from page 1 

puters in the classroom. It turned 
out that the attitudinal factors 
were far more influential in the 
decision to use computers for in- 
structional activities tlian any of 
the other variables. 

Discipline-specific . 



We found that a faculty's discipline 
did relate to the use of computers 
in the classroom; faculty who adap- 
ted computers in their instruction- 
al activity tended to be in technolo- 
gy-oriented disciplines. This does 
not necessarily sqliare with conven- 
tional wisdom or with what other 
people have found in their own 
research. But according to our 
survey results, faculty seem to be 
more willing to use computers if 
they are in what are seen to be 
more computer-oriented disciplines. 
They tend to believe that comput- 
ers are useful within their profes- 
sions, and their attitudes towards 
computers are, in general, more 
positive. 

We also found, however, that the 
other attributes we surveyed, fac- 
tors of gender, rank, research com- 
mitment, instructional policy, in- 
centives, technical support, and 
staff development, are not signifi- 
cantly different between people 
\y\\o adapt and tliose who don't 
adapt. That result was a bit of a 
rude awakening for me because for 
most of my career, I have been 
ninning around telling people that 
all we have to do to get faculty 
using instructional technology is to 
provide the right incentives, give 
them time, and make it less penal- 
izing for them to work with tech- 
nology. These survey results came 



John Hirsvhhuhl is an as'iistant to 
the vice president for information 
services at the University of Akron, 
This article ut based on a paper 
f>ivcn at the 1993 EDUCOM confer- 



as a big surprise to me, and it will 
be interesting to see if other re- 
search bears this out. 

Our study indicated that the facul- 
ty who adapt computers in the 
classroom are not externally moti- 
vated; they are internally motivat- 
ed. It is an internal decision. It is 
an attitude. It is not a reward, 
non-rev/ard situation. 

The key is attitude 



What can we in IS do about this, 
given that the typical things that 



\t is not that faculty 
do not know how to use 
computers; it is not that 

they are unaware of 
computers; and it is not 

that they are afraid of 
computers. They are 

willing to use them for 
their own purposes, but 
they are reluctant to use 

them in the classroom. 



we have promoted for so long turn 
out not to be as important as wp 
thought? 

One thing we have got to do some- 
thing about is comfort. An exam- 
ple: when I went to review materi- 
al recently for a presentation I was 
scheduled to make and loaded one 
of my files onto the computer 1 
would be using for the presenta- 
tion, I saw that something was 
wrong with the italics in the text. 
Even though it was the same pro- 
gram I had been running on my 
own machine; even though it was 
at the same level: even though it 



was the same kind of computer; 
here I was about to go in front of a 
large group with a glitch. Wo have 
to do something about that, be- 
cause not everybody has the time 
or the inclination to check this out 
two or three times before they need 
to use it. They want to be able to 
load and go. 

The comfort level just isn't high 
enough even with Windows and 
object-oriented implementations. A 
screw-up is a screw-up even if it is 
a GUI. Faculty are afraid of that 
and do not want to take that risk. 
One of the survey replies 1 got back 
repeatedly said "Tm not willin^x lo 
perform a high- wire act without a 
net and so I keep the computer out 
of the classroom.'* I think that tells 
us a lot. It's not that faculty think 
their students don*t need computer 
skills, they just believe that some- 
one else should provide them. We 
have to think about increasing the 
comfort level. 

Then there is self-efficacy. Our in- 
terpretation of this term is that it 
is believing that the computer is 
important to the students; that is, 
if they graduate from the institu- 
tion without computer skills, they 
will be at some sort of disadvan- 
tage relative to others who have 
computer experience. Therefore, as 
a teacher, I want to take away that 
disadvantage by using the comput- 
er with my students so that I keep 
my part of the bargain. I think 
that idea is the key to what drives 
faculty members to use computers 
in the classroom. According to our 
study, if faculty do not feel that 
technology is important, they are 
less likely to adapt it for use in the 
classroom. 

What about faculty time? How 
much time will faculty spend in 
preparing to use computers in the 
classroom? There are pressures for 
publication, there are pressures for 



meetings, there are pressures for 
reports, and there are pressures for 
teaching. Where is the time for the 
hundreds of hours it takes to really 
build something significant to do 
this effectively? It's usually called 
**squeeze it out between everything 
else." How do we get anyone, es- 
pecially a faculty member, to com- 
mit to that? 

Perhaps the most effective ap- 
proach to solving the problem of 
the investment of time starts witli 
training. Beginning with some kind 
of orientation to computers and 
providing the faculty with enough 
facility to handle classroom tech- 
nology may allow them to look at it 
in a serious way and decide how 
they want to use it. They don't 
want to be told by us — the infor- 
mation services group — what the 
best way is to do it. I think an 
information services group does 
better by leading rather than tell- 
ing; letting the faculty decide how 
they want to use it is more impor- 
tant than telling them how they 
can use it. 

Another thing has to do with dif- 
ferences among faculty. We keep 
thinking that there is some magi- 
cal system that we can create to fit 
ever^'One. But what we really need 
is flexibility, not sameness. We 
have to recognize that the use of 
computers in the classroom and 
how it is applied is different from 
discipline to discipline; even within 
disciplines there should be differ- 
ent approaches. It is different when 
you are trying to teach writing in a 
composition class from when you 
are trying to teach someone how to 
do statistics in a research class. In 
the English class you might require 
multijmedia with an emphasis on 
film clips and films made from the 
works of Shakespeare; for statistics 
you might want to use a software 
package that has sophisticated gra- 
phics. One size does not fit all. 



Recommendations 

We have several recommendations 
which emerged as a result of this 
study First, we need to improve 
faculty attitudes about computers, 
especially in terms of their comfort 
and feelings of competence. We 
need to stop giving them these 
horrible error messages such as 
"Fatal error - call IS before you do 
anything else." That terrifies peo- 
ple who are not used to using these 
things, especially when that mes- 
sage comes up in a public place 
like a classroom. 
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I there is some 

magical system that we 

can create to fit 
everyone. But what we 
really need is flexibility, 
not sameness. Even 
within disciplines 
there should 
be different 
approaches. 



Second, we need to require training 
in instructional development as an 
important faculty duty. I think 
universities, by and large, have 
been remiss in their attention to 
what it takes to build effective 
instruction. I think we need to do a 
little more with instmctional de- 
sign and show people the benefits 
in time savings and effectiveness 
when they use technology. We need 
to provide some way of teaching 
people about this idea so they can 
incorporate it into their own think- 
ing and apply it to their own 
needs. 



Third, we need to decentralize 
computing facilities. For a long 
time at the University of Akron, 
one of the things we promoted was 
the idea of centralized pods of 
computing for students around the 
campus. What we have found is 
there is just not enough floor space 
to do it. We are going have to 
spread the facilities out and put 
them among the departments and 
among the colleges, while at the 
same time providing support to 
them. In order to serve everyone 
effectively, we have got to spread 
the availability of resources among 
the users rather than continue to 
centralize it. 

Fourth, we have to allocate funds 
in some way so that those who 
want to purchase software can, in 
order to avoid the long workup 
time involved in building their 
own. I often see instances on my 
campus where a faculty member 
decides not to buy a package be- 
cause of its cost and ends up spen- 
ding much more in time building 
it. It does not make sense. We need 
to reaUze that software purchase is 
probably a more productive way of 
getting computers utiUzed by facul- 
ty than having faculty build soft- 
ware themselves. 

We also have one summary recom- 
mendation. This is to policy makers 
who have the job of deciding whet- 
her to make computers more avail- 
able. Before that decision is made, 
the faculty needs to be made com- 
fortable. And you do that by mak- 
ing them knowledgeable and capa- 
ble of handling computers for 
themselves and for their students 
through some form of training. 
Once the faculty is comfortable, 
then they can decide how to use it; 
then its time to tackle the avail- 
ability issue. If you make technolo- 
gy available before the faculty has 
decided to use it, you can end up 
with underused facilities. ■ 



The Needs Analysis: Laying the Foundation 
for the Information Systems Project 



nr^ he needs analysis, the first 
and most important step in an 
information systems project, has 
several goals, and each of these 
goals is accomplished through par- 
ticular means. 

Defining requirements 

First, the needs analysis serves to 
develop a written document which 
expresses the full set of require- 
ments in a new campus informa- 
tion system. That is, the needs 
analysis document that results 
from this step should clearly delin- 
eate what functions and character- 
istics must be present in a new 
information system for the institu- 
tion to deem it "successful." 

End users and potential end users 
of the system should be the ones 
who define the requirements — as 
opposed to the "old days'* when sys- 
tem requirements were oft^en de- 
fin.ed by a single individual at the 
institution, or by the computer 
services department. In order to 
accomplish this goal, a series of in- 
terviews should be done, designed 
to be both comprehensive and far- 
reaching, with each of the users, 
potential users, supporters, and 
managers of the new system. 

These interviews should typically 
involve as many individuals as 
possible, including clerical staff, 
department managers, faculty, 
students, top administrators, and 
the president. Each interviewee 
will be looking for something differ- 
ent from the system, and the dif- 
ferent levels of information needs 
should be taken into account: the 
day-to-day operational level that 
keeps the institution running; the 
tactical level typically needed by 
mid-level managers; and the stra- 
tegic long-range level of informa- 
tion, usually needed by the presi- 



dent and vice presidents in helping 
to plan for the institution itself 

The interviews should be low-key 
in the sense that there should not 
be demands or expectations that 
the mterviewees know anything 
about technolog>', nor even that 
they have thought very far into the 
future about their needs. Typically, 
many people have already thought 



Eaiq! users should be 
the ones who define the 
requirements — as op- 
posed to the "old days'' 
when system require- 
ments were often de- 
fined by a single 
individual at the 
institution, or by the 
computer services 
department. 



a great deal about a new informa- 
tion system by the time a needs 
analysis is done, but some may 
need assistance in thinking about 
the system, or in stretching their 
imagmations to new tools and tech- 
niques that they have not yet 
thought about. Interviewees should 
be able to discuss their own work, 
what they need to accomplish, how 
they might be already using tech- 
nology, their good and bad experi- 
ences with it, and so on. These are 
things that people know just from 
doing their jobs every day, so there 
is vei'y little, if any, advance prepa- 
ration needed for the inter\'iews. 



An interview would normally run 
about 45 minutes; and they are 
done with both individuals and 
groups, depending on the area. If 
possible, they should be held in the 
interviewee's office. 

Encouraging collaboration 

The second goal for the needs anal- 
ysis is to lay the groundwork for 
the collaboration that will be need- 
ed throughout the project to bring 
it to a fully successful conclusion. 
The collaboration begins with the 
committee set up to facilitate the 
software selection process, typically 
an administrative computing ad\'i- 
sory committee. These people 
should not only represent a good 
cross-section of the institutional 
community, they should also repre- 
sent offices which will need to 
begin working together in new, and 
perhaps unexpected, ways once an 
integrated system begins to be 
implemented. 

The new information environment 
represented by a new administra- 
tive information system is usually 
a very different one than the one 
the institution is replacing, and re- 
quires interdepartmental connec- 
tions and communications that will 
be greatly facilitated by the work of 
the members of the committee to 
understand each other^s areas. An 
idea that continually needs to be 
emphasized is that the committee 
(and others) needs to be looking at 
what's important for the institu- 
tion, balancing (not necessarily 
optimizing) what's best for each 
department individually. 

In addition, the needs analysis 
supports collaboration and team- 
work by giving ever>'one a sense of 
participation in the process, and 
thus, a reason to invest in the 
success of the outcome. Unfortu- 



nately, history is littered with 
information technology projects 
that have failed because the sys- 
tem "solutions" were forced on the 
people who were most responsible 
for making the systems work. In 
this process, the inclusion of all of 
these folks in the needs analysis 
sends the signal that their opinions 
are valid and valued, and gives 
them a reason to be willing partici- 
pants in the implementation later 
on. It aloo provides an opportunity 
to work with people's natural resis- 
tance to change. 

Beginning to reengineer 

The third goal for the needs analy- 
sis is to begin the process of reex- 
amination of the nature of the 
work that people do, and the ways 
they go about accomplishing that 
work. This is the first step toward 
what some call **reengineering" the 
institution: looking for ways to 
make the accomplishment of the 
institution's objectives both more 
efficient and more effective. To 



accomplish this goal, the inter- 
views should always focus on the 
what, not on the houK That is, 
what ought to be documented in 
the needs analysis is what people 
are trying to accomplish^ not how 
they accomplish it now. New meth- 
ods for accomplishing tasks and 
jobs will emerge later on, as differ- 
ent software systems are consid- 
ered, and as opportunities present 
themselves to do things differently. 
O'hus, a needs analysis is not a 
''systems analysis" in the older 
jense of that term; it is not a des- 
cription of the use of current forms 
or a collection of flow diagi^ams to 
trace information transfers. Nor is 
it a set of specifications from which 
programmers can start writing 
code. It is simply a description of 
what a new information system 
needs to do to be fully effective for 
the campus. 

The needs analysis should also 
reflect that the institution is con- 
stantly changing in its information 



needs, and that there is a certain 
set of future needs which cannot be 
articulated today. A new system 
should be able to accommodate new 
requirements as they arise. This 
idea is different from some years 
ago, when most of us were under 
the mistaken impression that an 
information system could be speci- 
fied at a single moment in time, 
and then developed to meet that 
specification. We know now that 
this was very unrealistic; in order 
for an information system to be 
truly useful, it must be flexible in 
its structure and characteristics. 

The result of the needs analysis is 
a written document that specifies 
both general and specific system 
requirements in broad, objective- 
oriented terms. Once the institu- 
tion signs off on that document as 
being an appropriate representa- 
tion of its needs, it can be turned 
into a Request For Proposal, to be 
sent to vendors of information 
systems for higher education. ■ 
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Need a consultant? EDUTECH 
International provides consulting 
services exclusively to colleges 
and universities. Call us at 
(203) 242-3356. 



I doubt that we have ever seen so much 
enthusiasm and happy speculation regarding 
the vast opportunities for massive improvement 
of the human intellect as took place during the 
birth and adolescence of modern computing 
machines.... These remarkable new machines, it 
was predicted by some of the brightest 
academics of the day, would free human minds 
from tedious mental labor, thereby enabling 
those minds to more vigorously pursue 
intellectual goals at much loftier levels. Sad to 
say, there's not much evidence to support those 
early predictions." 

Gordon Sherman 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

"Campus Computing: Education or Edutainment?'' 

Educom Review 

May/June 1994 

O 




Q. We recently combined our administrative and 
academic computer departments into a single unit, 
and now we are trying to set up the right committees 
to provide the new department with advice and com- 
munication. More than a few people have suggested 
that we need both administrative and academic ad- 
visory committees, but doesn't that defeat the whole 
purpose of having combined the two service areas? 
We want to be able to consider information technolo- 
gy for the college as a whole, and not continue the 
artificial divisions between administrative and aca- 
demic users. It seems to me that these two commit- 
tees will just perpetuate the old way of doing things. 

A. That is a valid concern, but actually, it is proha- 
hly more important to have these two committees 
when there is a combined service department than 
with separate departments for academic and admin- 
istrative computing. While we are certainly seeing a 
blurring of the boundaries between academic and ad- 
ministrative users, it is an evolutionary phenomenon. 
One of the devices that will help ameliorate feelings 
of being submerged (especially among the faculty) is 
to have an advisory committee concerned just with 



academic needs: technology use in the classroom, in 
support of research, enhancing communications with 
ones colleagues, and so on. Similarly on the adminis- 
trative side, there are areas that still require specific 
attention, and can benefit from being addressed by 
separate committees. 

Q. In trying to decide whether we should buy a new 
administrative system software package or write our 
own, one thing that worries us is the customization 
that has been done for us over the years by our cpm- 
puter people. We see the need for new software, but 
we don't want to lose any of those special features. 

A. One of the best features of modern administrative 
packages is the ability to be customized without a 
huge amount of programming. Adjusting the ways 
things are done by the system or adding new features 
is not nearly the onerous task it used to be. In addi- 
tion, many of the things we used to consider "special 
features'' are now part of off-the-shelf software pack- 
ages. Fixed assets, for instance, or degree audit, 
which used to require custom programming, are now 
standard features in most of the major packages. 
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The 7 Characteristics of 
Highly Effective IT Services 

When a book stays on the best seller lists for over three years, 
it*s a safe bet that there is something of substance in it, some- 
thing important to be gained by reading it. Such is The 7 Habits of 
Highly Effective People by Stephen R. Covey (published by Simon & 
Schuster, New York). In it. Covey describes seven habits that indivi- 
duals can use to contribute to their leadership potential, thus increasing 
the chances that they can make a positive difference to themselves, 
their families and loved ones, and society at large. Covey describes a 
process of habitual behavior which leads to achieving goals, building 
healthy relationships, and becoming a fulfilled, principled person. 

As valuable as these habits may be to individuals, however, they can 
also be thought of as valuable organizational characteristics — charac- 
teristics which, if held in abundance, can make an information tech- 
nology department be the most effective group on campus. With a tip 
of the hat to Stephen Covey, the following lays out a model of a high- 
ly effective IT service department. 

#1: Be proactive. Computer centers spend a great deal of time 
reacting — to problems, to users, to changes in the technology, to the 
administration. Understandable, to be sure; because of the nature of the 
environment, the need to provide service, and the rapid changes going 
on all the time, being able to react effectively is an art unto itself. But 
reacting is often done at the expense of being proactive. A common 
example of this is the IT department that is always trying to juggle the 
workload based on its own interpretation of priorities. This is in- 
evitably a no-win situation; the IT people are in the position of not 
only delivering the services, but of deciding who should get how much 
and when, and therefore, constantly having to react to political pres- 
sures, squeaky wheels, and so on. A more effective approach is to take 
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^^Let's keep in mind that it is 
possible to design an informa- 
tion superhighway that will 
approach the Administration's 
vision and to do so without 
causing undue pain — but not 
unless reasonable deliberation 
is exercised, ^people issues' are 
addressed from the early 
stages, and the right players 
are brought into the planning 
process. Those players must 
include social and behavioral 
scientists." 

William Howell 

American Psychological Assn. 

"How Social Scientists Can 

Contribute to the Information 

Revolution'' 
Chronicle of Higher Education 
June 8, 1994 
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TWO CONFERENCES Both EDUCOM and CAUSE have officially announced their 1994 conferences. 

NOT TO BE MISSED The EDUCOM conference, "Transforming Education: Measures & Milestones/* 

to be held October 31-Noveniber 3 in San Antonio, Texas, will feature Anita 
Jones, Director of Research and Engineering for the U.S. Department of 
Defense and George Gilder of the Discovery Institute. There will be both pre- 
and post-conference seminars £ind workshops and the conference itself will 
A have concurrent, discussion, and poster sessions and vendor displays, all 

centered around information technology in higher education. For more 
information, contact EDUCOM at 1112 16th Street, NW, Suite 600, 
Washington, DC 20035; (202) 872-4200; Internet: conf@educom.edu. 

The CAUSE conference, "New Oppor^-uriities for Partnering," will be held 
November 29-December 2 at the Walt Disney World Dolphin in Orlando, 
Florida. Also with pre-conference seminars and workshops, the conference 
itself is centered around seven major themes in higher education information 
technology: partnering; focus on the customer; information as a strategic 
resource; networking; new technology; information technology architectures; 
and professional development. There will also be corporate participation in the 
form of exhibits, demonstrations, and presentations. For more information, 
contact CAUSE at 4840 Pearl East Circle, Suite 302E, Boulder, Colorado 
80301; (303) 939-0315; Internet: conf@cause.colorado.edu. 
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Two other important conferences are coming up shortly. The 25th Annual 
Seminar on Academic Computing, known more familiarly as the Snowmass 
Conference, will be held this year August 7-10 in Snowmass Village, Colorado. 
Entitled "New Technologies and Services: Tlie Front Range of the Next 25 
Years," the conference will have sessions on a wide variety of information 
technology topics, including the future of academic research; distance learning; 
revisioning the libraries; and electronic publishing. In addition, there will be 
an Executive Program on August 5-7 entitled "The Nil and You: The Impact of 
the National Information Infrastructure on the Academe.** This program is 
meant for senior officers of colleges and universities whose responsibilities and 
interests encompass high-technology services such as computing and . 
communications. For more information on Snowmass, contact Debbie Bird, 
Conference Director, Coordinator of Summer Sessions, Oregon State 
University; (503) 737-2052; Internet: birdd@ccmail.orst.edu. 



A higher education technology conference sponsored by Syllabus Press will be 
held August 14-17 at the University of California-Santa Cruz. Syllabus *94 is 
a conference for faculty, department chairs, administrators, and technology 
staff who want to learn more about multimedia; quantitative, simulation, and 
visualization technologies; and graphics and presentation technologies. For 
more information, contact the Syllabus Press Conference Desk at 1307 S. Mary 
Avenue, Suite 211, Sunnyvale, California 94087; (800) 773-0670; Internet: 
syllabus@aol.com. 
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MEMORANDUM 



Toi\. Bill Carson * ■ . 

From: President Roberts , . ^ 

Subject: Decentralizing Computer Services 

• ■ ■ ■ 

-v- Bill, I have an idea that I'd like you to consider. As our 
Chief Information Officer, you will be able to give me some 
insight into whether. I'm off track here or not,. ••ivi--. ■ - ■ 

■^-.x-i^" ' From everything I read, computers are getting smaller, 
faster, cheaper, and easier to use. Yet the university's costs to 
proyide computing to everyone who wants it grows every year. It 
seems to me that one reason for this is the enormous financial 
burden represented by both a large mainframe ComputerLand a large 
staff of professional computer people. Both of these resources 
are. very expensive for us. Is it possible that the economies of 
scale that one would imagine are achievable through maintaining a 
centralized computer facility are not, in fact, really there? Is 
...it^possible that by eliminating .the central facility, in favor of ., 
moire "department- and user-based computing, we could save'a great 
deal of money? ':«i-.v. 

Ity thought is this: instead of maintaining a large, expen- 
sive, and increasingly behind-the-times central computer facili- 
ty, "we should be enabling departments to have their own comput- 
ers .' Naturally, these computers would be much smaller and much 
less expensive to acquire and maintain ^^an our present computer, 
and therefore, would provide an opportunity to reduce our hard- 
ware expenses. In addition, with such an arrangement, we would 
also not need the large and highly technical staff we have now 
(of course, the staff would be reduced humanely, using such 
devices as transfers, attrition, early retirement, and so on) . 

Taking this further, and assuming my thinking is correct so 
far, I don't really see the need to have any centralized comput- 
ing in the future. Of course, we would have to phase into this, 
but it seems to me that, given current hardware trends (not to 
mention the university's financial situation), the entire decen- 
tralization could be achieved sooner rather than later. 

Let me know what you think about this . I know I can count on 
you to approach this objectively, and to give me your best 
advice. Even better than just your advice would be the outline of 
a plan to take the university to a decentralized computing 
arrangement, within, say, a year or so. Thanks. 
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The 7 Characteristics of Highly Effective IT Services ... 

continued from page 1 



the initiative to help establish an 
institution-wide mechanism for set- 
ting priorities, so everyone has a 
chance to determine and buy into 
the criteria for high-priority work. 
This may not be, of course, some- 
thing that the computer center can 
do alone. It may require the use of 
influence, bargaining, deal-making, 
politicking and so on. But all of 
that is part of being proactive — 
taking the initiative to make a bad 
situation better. 

Being proactive means looking for 
problems to solve (before they be- 
come huge and insolvable) and, 
even better, looking for new oppor- 
tunities to exploit on the institu- 
tion's behalf. It means taking the 
initiative and being resourceful. It 
means being more in control, rath- 
er than being controlled by exter- 
nal forces. Most computer center 
people have more opportunities to 
be proactive than they may realize. 

#2: Begin with the end in mind. 

The need to plan, to set goals and 
objectives and to devel p a road- 
map for achieving them is one of 
the most critical needs for an effec- 
tive IT department. Planning be- 
gins with developing a mission 
statement and a good way to do 
that is for the IT people to ask 
themselves, "When I no longer 
work here, how do I want to be re- 
membered?** The answer to this 
will help create the vision toward 
which all IT activities should be 
pointed. 

Technology is not an end unto 
itself. It is only necessary and im- 
portant to the institution when it 
is serving the institution's goals 
and objectives and when it is actu- 
ally producing results. Beginning 
every project with that end in mind 
will ensure that ever>'one perceives 
the IT department as making sig- 
nificant contributions to the insti- 
tution. 



#3: Put first things first. Once a 
plan, with priorities, is in place, it 
needs to be carried out efficiently. 
This requires strong management. 
It may mean having to occasionally 
get people to do something even 
when they don't want to, or when 
it's a particularly difficult task. On 
the other hand, it may mean stop- 
ping people from doing something 
that isn't as important, although it 
may seem more urgent at the time. 
Putting out fires has been a major 
activity for IT services ever since 
there have been campus IT servic- 



l^utting out fires has 
been a major activity 

for IT services ever 
since there have been 
campus IT services; it 

may be necessary to 
rethink that strategy, 
and to consider what is 
important rather than 
what is urgent. 
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es; it may be necessary to rethink 
that strategy, and to consider what 
is important rather than what is 
urgent. 

#4: Think win-win. Too often, the 
relationship between the IT servic- 
es department and the users is a 
competition, or even a full-scale 
battle. Conflicts over the quality 
and quantity of services, adherence 
to schedules and plans, who is in 
charge of technology projects, and 
60 on, fonn the backdrop for many 
computer center activities. A more 
effective approach is to not think of 
the users as enemies, but rather, 
as partners in a cooperative, collab- 



orative venture. The users* success 
does not mean the computer cen- 
ter's failure; quite the opposite. 
Success in a technology project 
means success for everyone in- 
volved, and there can be plenty to 
go around. 

Creating win-win situations means 
always looking for the third alter- 
native: not all our way, not all 
their way, but a third way which 
encompasses everyone's perspec- 
tive. This requires a good deal of 
trust, courage, and consideration. 
It also requires a focus on results 
rather than on methods. 

#5: Seek first to understand^ 
then to be understood. This is 
the very essence of effective com- 
munication — to be able to truly 
heir and appreciate what is being 
said by anotlier person, then to 
encourage understanding of one's 
own position. Nowhere is this more 
important than in information 
technology, which has a language 
and a vocabulary all its own, and 
which is very different from the 
language and vocabulary of the 
users. Does everyone in the IT 
services departm.ent understand 
what is meant by the terms, "en- 
rollment management** or "capital 
campaign*? Do the IT people really 
understand how difficult it is to get 
up in front of a classroom full of 
students to teach every day** IT 
people need to listen to the users, 
and to understand what is being 
said to them. And it is just as im- 
portant to listen to the feelings 
being expressed as it is to the 
words. Learning to read body lan- 
guage is as critical a part of under- 
standing meaning a d content as 
looking words up in a dictionary. 

In a higher education environment 
especially, this need to communi- 
cate effectively extends beyond the 
spoken word to writing well. So 
much of what goes on in a typical 



college or university happens in 
writing, and in fact, depends on 
effective writing skills to happen at 
all. It is so common and so easy for 
some on campus to take potshots 
at the computer people because of 
a lack of writing skills, and yet this 
is a relatively easy situation to cor- 
rect. 

Being highly skilled technically is 
a critical asset for an IT services 
person. But so is being able to 
conununic^te well with others on 
campus who do not share that 
background, or even the interest in 
technology. It is important to un- 
derstand fully the users' frames of 
reference in order to apply technol- 
ogy effectively to their problems 
and opportunities. 

#6: Synergize. Synergy is basical- 
ly creative cooperation. It is the 
ability to tap unused potential so 
that the whole of whatever is being 
combined is greater than the sum 
of its parts. It goes beyond simple 
cooperation and looking for compro- 
mises. It takes the differences be- 



tween points of view and rather 
than trying to minimize or elimin- 
ate them, the creation of synergy 
actually values the differences and 
capitalizes on them to work out a 
way to cooperate creatively. 

Naming co-directors of an impor- 
tant technology project, one from 
the IT services department and one 
from the user department, could be 
a good example of this. Having 
each one see the project from the 
other's point of view and working 
toward a common set of goals, 
objectives, schedules, and resourc- 
es, can lead to a much more effec- 
tive project result in the end than 
if either did it alone. 

#7: Sharpen the saw. This is the 
characteristic that makes all the 
others possible. It comes from the 
adage of the logger who was work- 
ing too hard and taking too long to 
cut down a tree with a dull saw, 
but who didn't want to take the 
time to sharpen the saw because 
he was too busy trying to cut down 
the tree! 



Building the other six characteris- 
tics into the IT services depart- 
ment requires standing back from 
it for a while, getting out of the 
day-to-day fray, and consciously 
making some changes. 

This can be enormously difficult to 
do, especially if one's focus remains 
on just the short-term. But the 
responsibility of the IT services de- 
partment to its institution goes 
way beyond the short-term. It ex- 
tends to the long-term viability of 
the institution in becoming, if high- 
ly effective, what could easily be 
the institution's most strategic re- 
source. 

The 7 Habits of Highly Effective 
People: Restoring the Character 
Ethic is available in just abou^; 
every bookstore in the country, 
or for $11.00 from the Fireside 
Division of Simon & Schuster, 
1230 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, New York 10020. ■ 



In Future issues 

- Principles of good data 

administration 

- The future of public 

computing labs: betting 
on the students 

- Encouraging faculty to 

overcome technology 
resistance 



Need a consultant? EDUTECH 
International provides consulting 
services exclusively to colleges 
and universities. Call us at 
(203) 242-3356. 



"The issue is not, should we use emerging 
technologies in helping people learn?; we 
can't control that. Today, most people get 
most of their information electronically, 
through TV or radio or videotaped movies or 
computers or whatever. The issue is, can we in 
education use these technologies to help 
people learn, thereby retaining at least a 
partial share in the future education 
business?" 

William Campbell 

University of Wisconsin-River Falls 

AAHESGIT listserv on the Internet 

Moderated by Steven Gilbert 

American Association of Higher Education 

June 1994 

O 




Q. Our academic computing committee has made a 
recommendation to provide every full-time faculty 
member on our campus (approximately 100) with a 
desktop microcomputer The committee has made 
very compelling arguments in favor of this proposal, 
and they have developed a hardware leasing plan 
that will make the financial burden of this initiative 
manageable. My question has to do with their notion 
of a "baseline** system: providing the same microcom- 
puter for every faculty member (although there will 
be a choice between IBM and Apple). Wouldn't it 
make more sense to have the hardware fit people's 
needs, presumably with a variety of configurations? 

A. It would seems so, at least at first glance. Howev- 
er, that approach itself can lead to a whole variety of 
problems. First, you have the problem of who is going 
to define ''needs." Needs can change quickly, and a 
novice user today can become one with much more de- 
manding needs very rapidly. Defining needs also gets 
you, or someone, into the business of distinguishing 
between ''needs" and "wants/* This inevitably leads to 
having faculty members justify their requests^ thereby 
potentially defeating one of the purposes of providing 



equipment across-the-board. The other big problem is 
with support; the more varieties of configurations you 
have, the more it will take to support them all proper- 
ly. In an initiative like this, support is going to he a 
critical success factor, so you will want to give that 
aspect of the project every chance to succeed. One or 
two systems for everyone could be a very good place to 
start, allowing sensible variation as time goes on. 

Q. Our auditors have repeatedly insisted that we 
develop a disaster recovery plan, covering both the 
central facilities and the users' areas. Is there a way 
we can do this without it being a big deal? 

A, Yes, in fact, not making it into a ''big deal" is 
probably the most sensible approach for campus com- 
puter centers. First, it is important to evaluate the 
risk of a disaster actually occurring (for most cam- 
puses, this risk is low), and then to put as much 
resource into creating the recovery plan as is justified 
by the nature of the resources being protected. With 
the exception of payroll and registration, there is not 
a great deal of time- dependent, mission-critical, com- 
puter-supported activity on a typical campus. 
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More Great Myths 
of Computing 



Faithful readers may recall an article of ours several years ago 
in which we described the Seven Great Myths of Computing 
(see page 6 for a summary). Our point at the time was that we, as 
computer professionals in higher education, have done ourselves and 
oiu- users a major disservice by perpetuating ideas about technology 
that are rarely, if ever, true. By continuing to mold expectations 
around these myths, we contended, campus computer people were in- 
advertently setting themselves up for one crisis after another. 

Unrealistic expectations among our users and institutional decision- 
makers is still probably the greatest challenge we face today. Yes, 
there is still a widespread lack of appreciation for technology at the 
upper reaches of our institutions, and yes, there is still a pervasive 
resistance among the faculty to get substantively involved with tech- 
nology, and yes, there are severe economic woes throughout higher 
education that contribute to technology being underfunded in many in- 
stitutions. Nevertheless, the size of the gap between what campus peo- 
ple expect from technology and what they actually get is an enormous 
problem, and one that is still being fed by the Myths of Computing. 
The original seven were bad enough; there now appear to be an ad- 
ditional four. 

Myth #8: Someday, the Supply of Computing Resources On This 
Campus Will Meet the Demand. This is not likely to happen in our 
lifetimes, and is an especially destructive idea when used for long- 
range planning because it tends to lead to a series of one-time ex- 
penditures for technology, rather than a steady, reliable funding stream. 
Experience clearly shows us the fallacy of this myth. It doesn't matter 
how big the hard disk is that came with the microcomputer; it is going 
to be completely filled up in a shorter time than anyone predicts. It 
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"How long will it take for 
some start-up company to 
repackage our course content 
by working directly with 
individual faculty members, 
buying up that person's 
lectures, and putting them on 
the telecommunications 
highway? In other words, 
unless we work as learning 
communities, teaching values, 
and engaging in experiential 
learning — really creating some 
transformation at a bedrock 
level — what's at stake is that 
colleges and universities may 
become the road-kill on the 
telecommunications 
superhighway. 

Claire Caudiani 
Connecticut College 
"Patterns of Reform in 

Higher Education'' 
Liberal Education 
Spring 1994 



CAUSE SURVEY 
SHOWS NETWORKING 
IS TOP CONCERN 



Through a survey conducted with the University of Miami among over 500 
higher education information technology managers, CAUSE, the association for 
managing and using information technology in higher education, has found 
that campus networking tops the list of concerns. An almost equally pressing 
concern is how to cope with limited resources; the third concern on the list is 
the challenge of aligning technology objectives with the institution's goals and 
objectives. The surveyed managers were asked to indicate their concerns 
among a long list that included aging administrative information systems, 
reengineering, and justifying information systems. 

Survey results are broken down by type of institution. For a copy of the report 
bassd on the survey. Information Technology Issues in the 1990s: An Analysis 
from a CAUSE Postcard Survey for 1994 ($9.20 for CAUSE members; $18.40 
otherwise), contact CAUSE at 4840 Pearl East Circle, Suite 302E, Boulder, 
Colorado 80301; (303) 939-0310; Internet: orders@cause.colorado.edu. 



INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON 
TECHNOLOGY AND 
EDUCATION 



The 12th International Conference on Technology and Education has issued a 
call for papers in preparation for its gathering on February 28-March 3, 1995 
in Orlando, Florida. Entitled "Leadership for Creating Educational Change: 
The Magic of Technology," the conference will have ten tracks, including 
Cutting Edges in Educational Technology, Liberating the Curriculum, Distance 
Learning and the Global Village, People's Systems for Effecting Change, New 
Assessment Paradigms for New Curricula, and Technologies Enabling the 
Special Needs Student. 

For more information and a copy of the Call for Papers, call (512) 471-4080 or 
request by fax at (512) 471-8786. 



SUMMER The Institute for Academic Technology (I AT), a non-profit partnership between 

WORKSHOPS AT lAT the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill and IBM, is holding summer 

workshops for higher education people interested in information technology. 
The workshops include topics on Technology in Education: Principles and 
Practices, Planning a Learning Infrastructure, Designing and Using 
Technology Classrooms, Mastering Multimedia, Planning for an Internet 
Connection, and Developing Tools for Teaching. All workshops, many of which 
include hands-on practice sessions, are given throughout July, August, and 
September. 

For more information, contact lAT at Research Triangle Park, North Carolina; 
(919) 405-1900; Internet: info.iat@mhs.unc.edu. 
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Can We Talk— In Person? 

by David Davenport, Pepperdine University 



T have finally given in. After 
^ fighting it for years, I now 
have E-mail. And voice mail. And a 
fax machine. With a computer at 
the office, one at home, and a lap- 
top for the road, Fm wired and 
networked to the hilt, loaded for 
bear in this fiber-optic world. 

You know what IVe discovered? 
Everybody's sending me informa- 
tion, but nobody talks to me any- 
more. The great irony is that with 
all we hear about the information 
superhighway and data streaking 
across the world, people are hun- 
kered over their workstations and 
are talking to one another less and 
less. 

This struck me most powerfully 
one day when I got up from my 
whiz-bang workstation and decided 
to engage in that ancient ritual of 
leadership, ''management by walk- 
ing around."* With 1,000 people 
working where I do and 7,500 stu- 
dent customers, I have found this 
has been a useful way to stay in 
touch. 

Five years ago, when I walked 
through the administration build- 
ing, 75% of the people would look 
up from their work and talk to me. 
This time, all eyes were focused on 
cursors — there wasn't a moment of 
human contact. So much for my 
walk. 

Later it occurred to me that many 
on that particular floor are fiind- 
raisers and public relations people 



David Davenport is the president 
of Pepperdine University. This 
article first appeared in the June 
27, 1994 issue of Computerworld, 
and it w reprinted with their per- 
mission. 



whose constituencies are beyond 
our walls. How, I wondered, ^an we 
make the personal contacts and 
connections that warm people to- 
ward our institution if theyVe us- 
ing only computers, faxes, and E- 
mail? Tm not sure we can. 

The trick about all these devices is 
they make you look like, and even 
feel like, you are communicating 



In the future, more 
people will work from 
home. We'll share data 
and coexist on 
interactive, on-line, 
electronic networks. 
Translation: User 
friendliness will replace 
people friendliness. But 

not to worry. The 
breakthrough with CD- 

ROM into virtual 
reality may lead us to 
virtual relationships. 
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when often you are not. After tap- 
ping keyboards and communicating 
through modems all day, we can go 
home properly exhausted and feel- 
ing effective, the warrior class of 
the new information age. But in 
fact, those of us in people-oriented 
fields now often make it through a 
day without any person-to-person 
communication at all. That may be 
very efficient, but is it really being 
effective? 

We cruise easily on the.information 
superhighway, but lo and behold. 



most of us are no longer dealing di- 
rectly with one another, and the 
person-to- person side of our work is 
quickly becoming the road less 
traveled. 

On my university's organization 
chart, I have moved from the box 
at the top of a pyramid to a dot in 
the center of a circle. This was 
done for several purposes, but part 
of the reason for this non-hierarchi- 
cal arrangement is to foster com- 
munication. But what Fm finding 
fostered is more communication, 
not better. Sometimes I feel like the 
"Midnight Cowboy^ who left the 
quiet ranctx for New York, only to 
find that "everybody's talkin' at 
me." Except they're faxin', E-mail- 
in', and voice mailin' at me. More 
talkin' at me would be welcome! 

In the fixture, more people will 
work from home. We will share 
data and coexist on interactive, on- 
line, electronic networks. Transla- 
tion: User friendliness will replace 
people friendliness. But not to 
worry. The breakthrough with CD- 
ROM into virtual reality may very 
well lead us to virtual relation- 
ships. 

Add it up and we're redefining the 
word communicate. We don't talk, 
we share data. Yes, we are tran- 
scending the barriers of time, 
space, and form. But that had 
better not make the personal hand- 
shake obsolete. Looking up from 
the computer screen, talking to our 
colleagues, and actually calling on 
the customer in person still work 
better than anything so far from 
Microsoft. 

They say it is the simple idea that 
has staying power How about this: 
We all switch our computers off for 
one hour tomorrow and talk to 
each other. ■ 



More Great Myths of Computing 

continued from page 1 

doesn^t matter how many micro- 
computers are out there on cam- 
pus, there will never be enough. It 
doesn't matter how many program- 
mers there are on staff, there will 
always be a programming backlog. 



The challenge here is not 
to make supply and de- 
mand match, it is to man- 
age both of them so that 
the right (the most impor- 
tant) demands are being 
met by an appropriate 
amount of supply. 

Myth #9: If Only I Had 
Enough Time, I Could 
Learn Everything A- 
bout the Software I Am 
Using« This would be 
wonderful, but it's just not 
true. There is no way to 
learn ever)^hing; there is 
no such thing as getting a 
complete handle on it any- 
more. That is a really un- 
comfortable feeling, to be 
sure, but it's something 
weVe going to have to 
learn to aeal with and to 
teach our users how to 
deal with. It's time they 
all stopped feeling so inse- 
cure about computing, and 
this myth has contributed 
hugely to thp.t inse'narity. 



tion that no single person is going 
to get a complete handle on. 

There are dozens of other exam- 
ples: the latest versions of Word- 
Perfect and Word for Windows are 
but two. "Habitable'' software, or 



The Original Great Myths 



Corollaries: the user has not spent 
enough time reading the manual; 
the user has not spent enough time 
playing around with the new soft- 
ware; the user doesn't know 
enough about how the administra- 
tive data is structured to be able to 
miake his or her own re- 
ports. Hogwash! 



1 . The benefits of technology can be quantified, 
and the results of computerization can be 
measured. The truth Is that the benefits in on 
educotionoi environment ore often intangible 
and not measurable; that does not mean they 
don't exit. 

2. We can get all the bugs out. Not a chance. 
The more we program, the more bugs there 
are. 

3. We know what other people do for a living. 

We don't, thus making it Incredibly difficult to 
design programs to help them do their work 
better. 

4. All we have to do is.... The truth Is thot ft's 
never, ever that simple. 

5. Standards exist and there ore models to 
follow. There aren't really. Each new initiative Is 
fraught with risk. 

6. Solving the technical problem means solving 
ttw problem. Not even close. Nor do we neces- 
sarily have to do something just because we 
con. 



The Internet is a perfect 
example. The Internet is 
an incredibly messy, im- 
structured, unindexable, 
undefinable mish-mash of 
wonderful things. The only 
way to get things on it is 
to explore it. It's like an adventure 
game — you go into dungeons or 
dark caves, and pick up magic 
potions here and there, and occa- 
sionally, you'U find a treasure to 
bring back out of the dungeon. 
Some of the tools for exploring are 
getting better. But basically, this is 
a huge conglomeration of informa* 



7. The workload of our computer center will be 
significantly reduced by using (Till in the blank) 
technology. If anything, the effect of new 
technology Is usually just the opposite. 



The problem is the tech- 
nology, the problem is not 
the user. A great example 
of this is tlie VCR. For 
years, perfectly sane, nor- 
mal, intelligent people 
have run shrieking from 
the prospect of setting up 
their VCR to tape a pro- 
gram they are not going to 
be at home to watch. And 
what do we hear? Things 
like, "I don't know, I must 
be dumb or something, I 
just can't figure out how to 
do it. I can't even get the 
stupid light to stop blink- 
ing where the current time 
is supposed to be.'' Well, it 
turns out, it isn't the VCR 
user at all — it is the way 
the VCR is designed. The 
people who made up how 
to program a VCR did not 
give any thought to the 
people who would actually 
have to do it. Only now, 
years after VCRs were 
first introduced, are we 
beginning to see improve- 
ments in the human inter- 
face. 



software in which we find a com- 
fortable space, is now much more 
the norm than software in which 
we have great facility with every 
feature. 

Myth #10: If the User is Not 
Using the Technology Extreme- 
ly Well, It*s the User*s Fault. 



It's exactly the same with 
computers. Most of the so- 
called "user-friend 1/* tools are still 
too hard to use; they evolved from 
tools which were absolutely impos- 
sible to use unless you were willing 
to learn machine code or wire 
boards or go to school for six years. 
Yes, things are changing, but not 
very quickly We need to stop bla- 
ming the users, or worse, letting 
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the users blame themselves, for not 
using technology as much as they 
could be by now if it were as easy 
to use as the myth suggests. This 
is especially true of faculty. 

Myth #11: As a Top Administra- 
tor, I Need to Know How a 
Computer Works in Order to 
Oversee Computer Resources 
on Campus. This is also called the 
"special knowledge" myth. One of 
the ideas that makes it difficult for 
college administrators to deal effec- 
tively with technology is that it is 
somehow fundamentally different 
from any other college resource. 
Many high-level administrators are 
convinced that some "special know- 
ledge" is needed to make major 
decisions about technology, such as 
allocating resources and determin- 
ing priorities. And because many of 
them do not have that special 
knowledge, they feel unprepared to 
deal with, and decide on, these im- 
portant issues. 



But technology is not that different 
from any other college resource. It 
is newer. Some of it is more expen- 
sive. The guts of it are incompre- 
hensible to the average person. 
But, in fact, these are not impor- 
tant differences. There is nothing 
special about technology. The '*spe- 
cial knowledge"* one must have to 
understand how technology works 
is not needed to understand how to 
deal with technology and how to 
manage it properly. 

The other side effect of belief in 
this myth is that too often, people 
get put in charge of campus infor- 
mation technology who do know 
very well how it all works, but who 
do not have a clue about how to 
manage it. 

Shattering the myths 

Many years ago, we wrote, "If 
technology is to become part of 
everyday campus life without cri- 
ses, without misspent resources, 



and without casualties, computer 
professionals must present their 
case to the technologically unsoph- 
isticated without creating an ui?- 
bridgeable gap between expecta- 
tions and reality. 

This is as true today as it ever 
was, and perhaps more so since 
having actually experienced (or at 
least observed) many of these cri- 
ses. 

What are the realities? The most 
honest answer to this is that we 
don't know yet. We, do, however 
have some indications. The first is 
that the biggest payoffs in infor- 
mation technology are going to 
come in two areas: reengineering 
our institutions and transforming 
the teaching/learning process. The 
second is that most faculty need 
special assistance to get involved. 
And the third is that the total costs 
will be more than any institution 
can afford, even rich ones. ■ 



In Future issues 

- Principles of good data 

administration 

- Responses to our case study 

on decentralization 

- What educational leaders 

in our colleges and 
universities need to 
know about IT 



Need a consultant? EDUTECH 
International provides consulting 
services exclusively to colleges 
and universities. Call us at 
(203) 242-3356. 
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•'Throughout the 1980's, we were Invited to 
believe that computing and information 
technology were revolutionizing the conduct 
of teaching, learning, research, and 
communication throughout higher education. 
While the technological infrastructure of 
academe was indeed transformed, there is 
little basis for claiming that much else was. 
Unlike the academic computing enthusiasts..., 
I have no blithe predictions about academic's 
information-technology future. I would hope 
they are right, but Tm inclined to bet that 
they're not." 

Mark Shields 

Georgia Institute of Technology 
Letter to the Editor 
The Chronicle of Higher Education 
June 8, 1994 




Q. Much to the profound dismay of our administra- 
tive computing advisory committee, we have had to 
delay the cutover to our new information system for 
two months because of problems with one of the user 
offices. It seems to everyone that we have all bent 
over backwards to accommodate the needs of this 
office, but they have been non-participants in this 
project right from the beginning. We have done 
everything from setting up their tables to redesign- 
ing their forms, from creating new office procedures 
to creating new data elements for them, but they are 
never satisfied. They want the new system to look 
exactly like the old system; otherwise, it just won't 
do. Is there any way to get this office more in sync 
with the project? 

A. Getting everyone on board needs to he both a top- 
down and a bottom-up process. First, there needs to 
be widespread recognition that this is an important, 
even vital, project for the institution, and the message 
needs to come right from the president that everyone 
is expected to participate in its success. This may 
need to be reiterated ( and even enforced) from time 
to time, especially when people "forget" that the new 



system represents significant enhancements over the 
old way of doing business. In addition, the people in 
all of the offices involved in the project need to be 
given a clear set of roles and responsibilities for en- 
abling success, including helping to shape their tech- 
nology environments to meet their own needs. You 
may have inadvertently contributed to the problem by 
relieving this office of the burden (and therefore, of 
the responsibility) for engaging in these important 
tasks. It's not too late to put it all back on course. 

Q. We worked very hard last year to create a stra- 
tegic plan for information technology, widely read 
and accepted. This year, however, weVe having a lot 
of troul »le getting funding for the projects we laid out 
in the plan. What is the point of planning if there is 
not going to be any follow-through? 

A. It sounds as if a crucial step was missed — the 
one that links the IT strategic plan with the institu- 
tion's budget. Without this important linkage, the 
plan is really only a wish list, and has not served as 
the basis for the campus to decide on its priorities. 
Adding this step will match expectations with reality. 
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What to Look for 
in a CIO 



Your institution has just made a momentous decision. The pres- 
ident and the president's cabinet have decided to create the 
new position of Chief Information Officer, and they arc about to begin 
a national search to fill the position. As happens very often, this de- 
cision has been made in response to major difficulties the institution 
has been having in planning for and managing information technology 
— budgets are out of sight, users are very unhappy, the computer cen- 
ter staff is floundering, and no one can seem to get a handle on all of 
the issues at the same time. Naturally, then, the institution will expect 
that the new CIO will be able to deal with these problems and get 
them fixed in some appropriate and timely ways. 

But to look for a person who will just do that (not that fixing these 
problems will be at all trivial) is too short-sighted, because information 
technology is not just a set of problems (despite what many college 
presidents think); it is also a rich set of opportunities. Fixing these 
problems is indeed important, and will require a knowledgeable and 
experienced person, as well as a strong commitment from the institu- 
tion. But guiding the institution toward being able to take advantage 
of the new opportunities presented by information technology is equal- 
ly important. 

What should an institution expect from a CIO? First and foremost, the 
CIO should be the institution's leader and advocate for information 
technology, by giving technology a vision, a focus, and a unified man- 
agement direction.The CIO needs to help provide and promote a vision 
for the institution's use of information technology throughout all of its 
various endeavors. This^quality of being a visionary is one of the most 
important things a CIO can bring to the table because it is the key to 
information technology fulfilling its potential in transforming our high- 
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^Teople like variety and like to 
be challenged..^ Why get stuck 
working on just one thing? 
When something new comes 
^ongy you know that your 
users are dying to see it^ so 
don't hold back. Let them 
have it Sure, early versions of 
software may have perfor- 
mance problems, clients may 
crash or bang up computers, 
data may be destroyed, 
incorrect information may be 
provided, software may be 
unavailable or difficult to 
install, but being able to use 
the coolest thing first easily 
makes up for those minor 
inconveniences.^ 

Howard Jay Strauss, describing 
how to do a Campus- Wide 
Information System (CWIS) 
wrong 

Princeton University 

"CWIS Miss*" 

CWIS 

Spring/Sununer 1994 



COMPUTING EIHICS EDUCOM's program, Educational Uses of Information Technology (EUIT), has 
KIT AVAILABLE produced The Ethics Kit, the result of three years of work by a team led by 

Sally Webster and Prank W. Connolly. The Kit is intended to encourage 
discussion of the legal and philosophical issues surrounding campus computing 
and electronic networks. Sample computer ethics policy statements provide 
models for campuses to use in formulating their own statements, and 
materials, such as overhead transparency masters, are included to be used for 
seminars and classes on the ethical uses of technology. An early edition (1992) 
of the Institute for Academic Technology (lAT) bibliography on computers and 
copyright provides pointers to additional readings. 

The Ethics Kit is part of the EDUCOM Series in Educational Uses of 
Information Technology, and is available from McGraw-Hill/Primis in New 
York for $25.00. For further information about the Kit, contact EDUCOM at 
1112 16th Street, N.W., Washington, DC 20036; (202) 872-4200. 



CAUSE INTRODUCES CAUSE, the association for managing and using information resources in 
NEW ELECTRONIC higher education, has produced a new electronic newsletter for higher 

NEWSLETTER education. According to a news release from CAUSE, Campus Watch shares 

information for effective management of information resources and technology 
in higher education with stories about IT-related projects of note on college and 
university campuses. The newsletter also includes a forum for information 
exchange called "Campus Connections." The first issue, sent in July to CAUSE 
members and other subscribers, included items on an interactive archive for 
Shakespearian studies at MIT, a new information display system at Oklahoma 
State University, and the five community colleges to receive the first National 
Science Foundation (NSF) Advanced Technology Education grants. 

Produced as a service to higher education administrators and information 
resources and technology managers. Campus Watch is available only in 
electronic form. Anyone may subscribe by sending e-mail with the message: 
subscribe campuswatch to mailserv@cause.colorado.edu« 



CAUSE/CNI PLAN "Networked Information Access and Delivery: An Update for Computing 

REGIONAL WEST Professionals and Librarians,'' jointly presented by CAUSE and the Coalition 

COAST CONFERENCE for Networked Information (CNI), is scheduled for October 4 and 5 in 

Fullerton, California. The conference is expected to attract some 250 college 
and imiversity librarians and computing professionals to explore new ways in 
which institutions of higher education can use networks in support of 
academics and administration. 

For more information or to register, call the CAUSE conference line at (303) 
939-0315 or send e-mail to conf9cause.colorado.edu. 
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Response to President Roberts 



Editor *8 Note: Many people re- 
sponded to our letter from Pres- 
ident Roberts to his CIO (see 
our June 1994 issue) tibout the 
need to immediately begin de- 
centralizing the campus* com- 
puting resources, and to devel- 
op a plan to have this done 
within one year. Typical com- 
ments (all quotes appear with 
permission): 

This is a classic case of the Popu- 
lar Computing approach to manag- 
ing resources — the president has 
read a couple of articles about the 
virtues of getting rid of the main- 
frame and all he (she?) can see is 
the potential for reducing costs. 
There is so much more to it, from 
the technical to the procedural, and 
a lot of the problems (the president 
would probably call them 'chal- 
lenges') haven't been solved by 
anyone yet, including some of the 
largest companies with lots of re- 
sources. The whole notion of com- 
pletely decentralizing within a year 
is totally \inrealistic, and the effort 
will end up costing more than they 
save." 

*TJnfortunately, the president's de- 
mands do not take into account 
anything about networking. The 
only way decentralization can work 
is with a solid, reliable, pervasive 
network, which in itself requires a 
major financial investment. Even 
with a big investment, not many 
places have achieved this yet." 



"Decentralization probably makes 
more sense as a direction rather 
than as a goaL While it's true, as 
the president says, that ^computers 
are getting smaller, faster, cheaper, 
and easier to use,' a centralized 
mainframe still make more sense 
as the main processor for informa- 
tion that needs to be shared among 
a large group of people (such as the 
data in an administrative informa- 

er|c 



tion system). This will probably 
change over time, especially as 
distributed processing and net- 
works become more reliable, but 
it's not likely to happen within the 
year being sought by the presi- 
dent." 

"The CIO is in an especially tricky 
position here. To be a responsible 
information technology resource 
manager, he has to make a case 
that the one-year time frame is 



Tihis is a classic case 

of the Popular 
Computing approach to 

managing 
resources — the president 
has read a couple of 
articles about the 
virtues of getting rid of 
the mainframe and all 
he (she?) can see is the 
potential for reducing 
costs. 



save a lot of money, at least, not 
yet. Just the time involved in mak- 
ing it all work properly will be ex- 
pensive, especially since everyone 
will be learning as they go." 

"What about backups, disaster 
recovery planning, data access, 
integration, security, and just the 
raw processing power needed to 
handle all the data on a typical 
college campus? These are not 
trivial issues, and are overlooked 
only at the institution's peril" 

"Once again, we have a chief execu- 
tive looking for magic solutions. 
This memo comes from a president 
woefully iminformed about infor- 
mation technology, and is going to 
get the institution in a great deal 
of trouble as a result. When are 
these guys (to quote Dick Nolan) 
'going to get it7 There are no mag- 
ic solutions; not decentralization, 
not client/server, not mainframe- 
dumping. All of these have bene- 
fits, sure, but they also have costs 
that need to be carefully examined. 
If just once, one of these presidents 
started looking at information 
technology as an investment rather 
than just a cost, we might get a set 
of more realistic expectations." 

"The mainlBrame environment has 
served us reliably for years. It's 
stable; we've worked out all the 
major issues. Does this president 
know what risk will be incurred by 
totally changing that environment 
in such a short period of time? 
That's not to say it shouldn't be 
done at all, but the risk has to be 
understood and managed." 

"It sounds to me like the problem 
is one-or-the-otherkind of thinking 
on both the CIO's and the presi- 
dent's part. The real solution here 
is most likely a mixture of techno- 
logies, making the best use of the 
capabilities of each." ■ 
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unrealistic. But he also has to be 
seen as a provider of solutions, not 
as an obstructionist, particularly 
regarding the president's wishes. 
He has to present reasonable argu- 
ments concerning the centraliza- 
tion/decentralization issue — with 
reasonable alternatives — without 
putting himself in a position of 
being seen as an empire-protector." 

"There are still economies of scale 
to be had in both the hardware and 
personnel areas. No one should be 
seduced into thinking that distrib- 
uting processing power and techni- 
cal people is automatically going to 
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What to Look for in a CIO . 

continued from page 1 



er education institutions. And 
transform they must. The CIO 
needs to have that picture in his or 
her mind — not all of the answers, 
necessarily — but a picture of how 
the institution can fulfill its mis- 
sion in better, more cost-effective, 
more responsive ways, through the 
use of information tedmology. The 
CIO needs to know how to trans- 
late technological possibilities into 
the fulfillment of the institution's 
needs. 

Next, the CIO must be able to 
commimicate that vision so that 
everyone hears and understands it, 
and most importantly, has the op- 
portunity to buy into it. Certainly 
that requires having excellent oral 
and written skills, but it is also 
more than that. Communicating 
the vision means knowing who to 
communicate to, how often, in 
what forms and forums, and when. 
The CIO needs to know when to 
use influence, when to use persua- 
sion, and when to use authority, 
and what quantities of each to use. 

These are largely political consider- 
ations, often an area otherwise 
well-qualified candidates shy away 
from, but absolutely necessary for 
the CIO's success. The CIO needs 
to know how to build alliances both 
on- and off-campus, how not to 
waste one precious moment of the 
president's time, how to promote 
the information technology agenda, 
and, oft;en, how to slug it out (coUe- 
gially, of course) with others com- 
peting for the same pot of (limited) 
institutional resources. Comfort in 
dealing with a wide range of peo- 
ple, from the president to the cleri- 
cal staff, from non-technical end 
users to highly technical computing 
staff, is also a necessity These 
qualities of excellent communica- 
tions skills have nothing to do with 
information technology and every- 
thing to do with people, yet they 
can often be the qualities that de- 



termine the CIO's chances for suc- 
cess or failure. 

The CIO needs to foster an appre- 
ciation for, and a broad under- 
standing of, information technology 
in a higher education environment, 
especially for the senior levels of 
the institution. He or she needs to 
serve as an educator, an instigator, 
and a constant reminder of the im- 
portance of information technology 
to the higher education enterprise. 
The CIO should be the primary 



JL he CIO needs to 
know how to build 
alliances, how not to 
waste one precious 
moment of the pres- 
ident's time, how to 
promote the information 
technology agenda, and, 
often, how to slug it out 
with others competing 
for the same pot of in- 
stitutional resources. 



person responsible for keeping in- 
formation technology on the presi- 
dent's agenda — not with all the 
problems that have to be solved, 
but with all of the challenges that 
can be met through the use of in- 
formation technology. 

The CIO also needs to be a broad 
thinker, and be able to generate 
and encourage thinking about 
what's best for the institution's ov- 
erall relationship with technology, 
rather than what's best for individ- 
ual areas of the institution. The 
CIO needs to discourage depart- 



ment-level suboptimization and en- 
courage institution-wide thinking. 
Again, this is going to be the best 
way for the institution to take full 
advantage of the opportunities 
presented to it by information tech- 
nology. 

In terms of resource management, 
the CIO has to help make sure 
that the institution is spending its 
technology resources wisely. That 
means controlling overlapping 
functions, resources, and services; 
controlling duplication of effort; 
and coordinating information tech- 
nology activities for consistency. 
The CIO should provide a single lo- 
cus of accountability for informa- 
tion technology quality at the insti- 
tution. This is especially important 
in institutions where the fixU range 
of information technology resources 
may be in different departments. 
The CIO should have direct (best) 
or indirect (not as good, but usually 
workable) management responsibil- 
ity for all of those departments, 
even if they are kept separate ot- 
herwise. 

There is also a major planning role 
for the CIO to play The CIO needs 
to facilitate both strategic and 
short-term planning for informa- 
tion technology and to ensure that 
planning is effective, creative, and 
purposeful. Plaiming activities 
should be participative, of course 
(yet another area where commxmi- 
cations skills are important), mak- 
ing use of such devices as informa- 
tion technology policy committees, 
administrative and academic advi- 
sory groups, and so on, but it is the 
CIO who should coordinate all of 
this and keep it all moving in the 
same direction. It is also the CIO 
who should be charged with the re- 
sponsibility for Diking sure that 
planning for information technolo- 
gy is fully consistent with, and in 
support of, the institution's own 
plans, goals, and objectives. 
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Is looking for a CIO the same thing 
as looking for a computer center 
director? Most emphatically, no. A 
computer center director provides 
direct management for one of the 
institution's important resources. A 
CIO provides the strategy on how 
to make the best use of that re- 
source within the institutional 
environment. While of course there 
is some c /erlap, these are very 
different perspectives, with the 
former having emphasis on day-to- 
day, operational matters and the 
latter being more long-range and 
strategic. Can a computer center 
director be (or become) a CIO? 
Absolutely, as long as he or she can 
take on that broader perspective. 
This is neither easy nor trivial, but 
it can be done. 

What should an institution 'ook for 
in a CIO? At least all of the follow- 
ing: knowledge of, experience in, 
and appreciation of higher educa- 



tion; solid technical credentials in 
one or more technical areas: pro- 
gramming, network operations, 
systems management, hardware, 
database administration, operating 
systems, etc; an understanding of 
basic information technology opera- 
tions, such as project management 
and capacity planning, and ideas 
about how to make those opera- 
tions as efficient as possible in a 
service-oriented environment; ex- 
perience in both budgeting for 
information technology operations 
and managing technical stajff; expe- 
rience in delivering information 
technology services to the universi- 
ty community, along with an 
appreciation for how best to sup- 
port the educational goals and 
objectives of the university as car- 
ried out by the faculty and an 
understanding of how an excellent 
information system supports the 
administration; a philosophical 
approach which reflects an under- 



standing of the role of information 
technology both in the overall insti- 
tution and in higher education in 
general, along with a vision for 
how that role might change over 
the years; and experience in strate- 
gic planning. 

In summary, the CIO needs to be a 
manager, a coach, an educator, a 
fi ciUtator, a role model, and a 
technologist. Do such people exist? 
Yes, although not in abundance. 
The good news is that there are 
more of them all the time; the bad 
news — or at least, the cautionary 
news — is that for an institution to 
attraa a well-qualified, experien- 
ced candidate, it must itself be pre- 
pared to make a major commit- 
ment to information technology. 
Beginning with the president, 
information technology must be 
seen in the light of what it can do 
for the institution, not only what it 
is doing to the institution. ■ 



In Future Issues 

- Hot Issues 1994-95: our 

annual survey of our 
readers 

- Principles of good data 

administration 

- What educational leaders 

in our colleges and 
universities need to 
know about IT 



Need a consultont? EDOTECH 
International provtdes consulting 
services exclusively to colleges 
and universities. Call us at 
(203) 242*3356. 



' Improvements in the way colleges and 
universities deiiver their product— knowledge- 
ore just now becoming apparent, but only years 
after campuses were wired and courses revised to 
accommodate networking technology. The 
technical capabilities of graduating students and 
their ability to adapt to a rapidly changing 
workplace are often not reflected In a university's 
bottom line. In addition, networking technology 
has enabled universities to reach out to the non- 
traditional students who are Increasingly 
representing the new majority of new learners. 
And no institution can know how many students it 
would have failed to attract without networked 
resources present on campus." 

Paul Evan Peters 

Coalition for Networked Information (CNI) 
"Blah Blah Cost, Blah Blah Cost,..." 
Educom Review 
July/August 1994 




Q, We have a system development project that has 
been going on, believe it or not, for ten years. The 
number of users involved with the specifications, pro- 
totyping, and testing is very large, and they don't al- 
ways agree among themselves about how all of the 
features should work. At a couple of points along the 
way, the administration was ready to scrap the 
whole thing in favor of purchasing a system, but for 
one reason or another, they were persuaded to keep 
going with this. Unfortunately, we (the systems peo- 
ple) have lost a tremendous amount of credibility, 
the users are all mad at each other most of the time, 
and we have spent literally millions of dollars; the 
worst part is that there is still no end in sight at this 
point. Any suggestions? 

A. What you are describing is pretty bad, but hon- 
estly, not all that unusual. Big system development 
projects are plagued by this sort of thing all the time. 
The major task at this point is to set some realistic, 
achievable goals and to get everyone to commit to 
them. This needn't involve the entire project; a small 
subset that will get people focused on a success rather 
than a major failure can be extremely helpful This 



would also be a good time to lay out som£ new 
ground rules, using the subset as a model for the rest 
of the project: 1) specifications are to be approved by 
the person to whom the involved users report; 2) a 
change can be mxide only by that same person, and 
only with full knowledge of the costs (including the ef- 
fect on the schedule) and benefits of the change; and 
3) work on the full project should not be resumed 
until (or unless) this subset is successful, 

Q, Among other things, our user services group of- 
fers short courses in basic computing topics like us- 
ing the campus network, word processing, spread- 
sheets, etc. Most of these courses are not well attend- 
ed, and the people who do come have a lot of comp- 
laints. I know it's a traditional function for user ser- 
vices to do this, but is it a requirement? 

A. Not at all You and the rest of your department 
should be concentrating on adding value to the users* 
work with everything you do, Basic courses can be de- 
livered in other ways, such as videotape, and you 
could use the time you save in not offering courses on 
more productive, and appreciated, services. 
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Hot Issues 
1994-95 



AS higher education enters the 1994-95 academic year, informa- 
tion technology issues are more prominent than ever before 
(see insert in the centerfold). IT has taken a very visible place on our 
campuses, and while many top administrators and faculty still consider 
IT to be problematic and little more, many others are now recognizing 
the great potential of this resource. Through our annual telephone sur- 
vey of our readers, it appears that several major information technolo- 
gy issues predominate the scene for this year. 

Networking. Faithful readers will recognize this as the Hall-of-Fame 
issue, it having appeared on every survey we have done in the last ten 
years! Areas of concem include network infrastructure (getting it fully 
designed and developed, providing campus-wide access, and connect- 
ing the campus to the Internet); managing and supporting the network 
(keeping up with the demand and the traffic, switching hubs to im- 
prove performance, making sure it*s all reliable); network security, 
especially regarding connections to the outside world; and, of course, 
overall network planning. And it doesn*t end there; as one respondent 
put it, "It*s not just for our own campus users; we have to provide 
network access for alumni, applicants for admission, companies, and 
on and on.** 

The single biggest access issue this year is extending the campus net- 
work to the residence halls. One computer services director told us, 
"This is absolutely essential since 60% of our students own personal 
computers." Another said, "We hope to see more class interaction and 
increased multimedia applications once we have students more con- 
nected.*' But there is concem as well, and not just about how much 
this all costs the institution: As one respondent said, "We have not 
addressed the issues of equity — those who have computers seem to be 
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continued on page 4 



"[The best advice I can give 
college and university 
presidents is that they] should 
digitize their libraries and 
make them available from 
student rooms over computer 
networks. They should in 
general not restrict the 
resources of the college to the 
classrooms in it, but reach out 
from their own classroomss to 
students around the world who 
want to take courses with the 
excellent teachers available, 
while at the same time 
allowing the students on 
campus to reach out around 
the world. In other words, 
make your institution one that 
summons the best from 
universities everywhere, rather 
than focusing on the faculty 
and students that happen to be 
assembled at your particular 
location.'' 

George Gilder 
The Discovery Institute 
"Talking with George Gilder" 
Educom Review 
July/August 1994 



ANNOUNCEMENT 
AND CALL FOR 
PAPERS 



The International Journal of Educational Telecommunications {IJET) is a new 
scholarly, refereed, quarterly journal to be published by the Association for the 
Advancement of Coi*^puting in Education (AACE). Led by an Editorial Review 
Board of leading scholars in the field of educational telecommunications, IJET 
will be initially distributed to individual and institutional subscribers in print 
form; future plans include electronic access. The journal is currently accepting 
papers for publication consideration in its first issue scheduled for the first 
quarter of 1995, and for forthcoming issues. 



As a contribution toward the advancement of the field, IJET will serve as a 
forum to facilitate the international exchange of infonnation on the current 
theory, research, development, and practice of telecommunications in education 
and training. IJET is designed for researchers, developers, and practitioners in 
schools, colleges, and universities; administrators; policy decision-makers; 
professional trainers; adult educators; and other specialists in education, 
industry, and the government. Articles within the following themes are of 
particular interest: interaction — its value to students and implications for 
teachers; collaborative learning — case studies and evaluation of applications; 
design of telecommunications courses; integration with other course elements; 
and use of Internet resources in learning and teaching. To receive Author 
Guidelines or subscription information, contact AACE at P.O. Box 2966, 
Charlottesville, Virginia 22902; (804) 973-3987; aace@virginia.edu. 



COMPUTERS ON 
CAMPUS NATIONAL 
COIWERENCE 



The Computers on Campus National Conference will be held this year on 
November 13-16 in Myrtle Beach, South Carolina. This conference provides a 
national forum for showcasing computer-based instructional models, discussing 
successful experiences in networking, making effective use of computer support 
in academic assessment, and tising technology to enhance student 
development. The conference is designed for academic faculties, especially 
those in the liberal arts, social and behavioral sciences, and education and the 
allied health sciences. It is also intended for student affairs professionals and 
academic support specialists charged with developing a computer-based 
learning environment that is a natural complement to the classroom • 
experience. For more information, contact Computers on Campus, USC 
Division of Continuing Education, 937 Assembly Street, Suite 108, Carolina 
Plaza, Columbia, South Carolina 29208; (803) 777'-9444. 



FALL LVT SERIES ON 

INFORMATION 

TECHNOLOGY 



Beginning this fall, the Institute for Academic Technology (lAT) will offer 
colleges and universities an opportunity to register for a series of three 
satellite broadcasts that use technology demonstrations and discourse to 
explore technological and pedagogical issues pertinent to the academic 
community in the information age. For more information, contact the lAT at 
2525 Meridian Parkway, Suite 400, Durham, North Carolina 27713; (919) 560- 
5031; info.iat@mhs.unc.edu. 
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Refocusing Central IT Support 

by Dana Cartwright 



Editor *8 note: This month^s 
AAHE Bulletin contains an 
article by William Geoghegan of 
IBM on the need to provide dif- 
ferent kinds of support for 
mainstream faculty than for 
those who are the ^early adop- 
ters'* of instructional technolo- 
gy. A 'preprint** of this article 
was available on Steve Gilbert^s 
AAHE listserv several months 
ago, and what follows is Dana 
CartwrighVs comments on Geo- 
ghegan^s observations. 

Wow! 100% correct and on target 
and relevant. And what a challenge 
is implicit in his remarks. Getting 
the early faculty adopters and the 
campus computing organization 
hooked up wasn't easy, as I recall. 
But as Geoghegan makes clear, 
that was in some sense a marriage 
made in heaven. So the next steps 
are going to be horribly difficult. 

For many institutions, one of the 
next steps is getting the central 
computing organization refocused 
so it is solving problems for faculty 
rather than playLig with technolo- 
gy. The core challenge is a cultural 
one. In most computing organiza- 
tions, it is the technical types who 
are at the top of the pecking or- 
der — and they like to tinker with 
technology. Give them a budget 
and some space and they will buy 
the newest and latest whiz-bang. 

Such people (seemingly) delight in 
erecting poorly doaimented, hot- 
off-the-presses, unstable systems 
which aren't quite ready for the 
big-time. The reason many faculty 



Dana Cartwright was the Director of 
Academic Computing at Syracuse 
University until 1992, and is now with 
Designer Software, Inc. 



can't use computing is that the 
computing they are being asked to 
use is a crock (unstable, poorly 
documented, constantly changing, 
poorly supported, doesn't run on 
the computers people own, works 
differently at different phases of 
the moon...). Most institutions of 
higher education would be much 
better off with stable technology 
that is a couple of years old, pro- 
vided by people who appreciate 
computing technology as a means 



hanging an 
organization's culture is 
the single biggest 
challenge in manage- 
ment. What college or 
university has the guts 
(or time, or interest) to 
seriously shake up their 
computing 
organizations? 



to an end — that end being teaching 
and research. 

How to make the change? Chang- 
ing an organization's culture is the 
single biggest challenge in manage- 
ment. What college or university 
has the guts (or time, or interest) 
to seriously shake up their comput- 
ing organizations? But refocusing 
the central computing organiza- 
tions isn't going to happen just 
because we wish it to. And thus 
the alternative: the dwindling of 
importance of central computing 
support organizations. Indeed, the 
notion of central computing support 
often stands in the way of making 



computing more effective in in* 
struction. 

In the long run, higher education 
will not spend money on things 
that are unimportant to its central 
mission, especially when money is 
in short supply. The extra money 
we became used to in the 1980'8 is 
gone and not likely to return. So to 
the extent that central computing 
organizations have trouble shifting 
to true problem solving, they will 
find their funding drying up. 

As long as playing with each new 
technological toy remains the focus 
of campus computing organiza- 
tions, and **99% up-time" is a 
source of pride rather than an ad- 
mission that the systems will fail 
several hours each week, the only 
faculty members who will get invol- 
ved will be those kindred faculty 
spirits who also like to play with 
toys. If we assume that 5% to 15% 
of the faculty are the playing-a- 
round-with-tech-toys-is-fim-and-re- 
warding kind, then without a refo- 
cusing of computing support, effec- 
tive faculty use of computing will 
remain in that low range. 

I predict that many campuses will 
eventually find that their best 
strategy will be to chop the budgets 
of central IT to the bare bones, and 
use the money in other ways, such 
as ftinding computing staff who 
work directly within academic 
units. This will not guarantee that 
the mainstream faculty will be 
helped in appropriate ways, but it 
has a much better chance of work- 
ing than having the staff off in 
some remote central location. So I 
look for the demise of things called 
^^instructional technology support 
centers" and things of that ilk. 
What Geoghegan has made clear is 
some of the underlying pressures 
for this change. ■ 
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Creators Admit to Unix and C Hoax 



T n an announcement that has 
^ stunned the computer indus- 
try, Ken Thompson, Dennis Ritch- 
ie, and Brian Kernighan have ad- 
mitted that the Unix operating 
system and the C programming 
language created by them is an 
elaborate April Fools prank kept 
alive for over 20 years. Speaking at 
the recent UnixWorld Software 
Development Forum, Thompson 
revealed the following: 

*Tn 1969, AT&T had just terminat- 
ed their work with the GE/Honey- 
well/AT&T Multics project. Brian 
and I had just started working 
with an early release of Pascal 
from Professor Nichlaus Wirth's 
ETH labs in Switzerland and we 
were impressed with its elegant 
simplicity and power Dennis had 
just finished reading Bored of the 
Rings, a hilarious National Lam- 
poon parody of the great TDlkien 
Lord of the Rings trilogy. As a lark, 
we decided to do parodies of the 
Multics environment and Pascal. 

Dennis and I were responsible for 
the operating environment. We 
looked at Multics and designed the 
new system to be as complex and 
cryptic as possible to maximize 
casual users' frustration levels, 
calling it Unix as a parody of Mult- 
ics, as well as other more risqu6 
allusions. Then Dennis and Brian 
worked on a truly warped version 
of Pascal, called *'A.'' When we 
found others were actually trying 
to create real programs with A, we 
quickly added additional cryptic 
features and evolved into B, BCPL, 
and finally C. We stopped when we 



This article was reprinted with permis 
sion from the April Fools* Day edition 
of the newsletter produced by the 
Administrative Information Systems 
department at the Illinois Institute of 
Technology, 



got a clean compile on the follow- 
ing syntax: 

fr<^^("'n")3=;P(" I "))for(e-C;e=;PCL- 
"+(*u++/8)%2))P(" I "+(*u/4)%2); 

To tliink that modem programmers 
would try to use a language that 
allowed such a statement was be- 
yond OUT comprehension! We actu- 
ally thought of selling Unix and C 
to the Soviets (remember they were 



Ht has taken them 20 
years to develop enough 
expertise to generate 

even marginally 
useful applications 
using this tech- 
nological pnrod-j, but 
we arf imuressed 
with the tenacity (if 
not the common sense) 
of the general 
Unix and C 
programmer. 



our enemies then) to set their 
computer science progress at least 
twenty years. 

Imagine our surprise when AT&T 
and other U.S. corporations actual- 
ly began trying to really use Unix 
and C! It has taken them 20 years 
at this point to develop enough ex- 
pertise to generate even marginally 
usefiil appUcations using this 
1960's technological parody, but we 
certainly are impressed with the 
tenacity (if not the common sense) 
of the general Unix and C prog- 
rammer 



In any event, Brian, Dennis, and I 
have been working exclusively in 
Pascal on the Apple Macintosh for 
the past few years and feel really 
guilty about the chaos, confiision, 
and truly bad programming that 
has resulted from our silly prank 
so long ago.** 

Major Unix and C vendors and 
customers, including AT&T, Micro- 
soft, Hewlett-Packard, GTE, NCR, 
and Digital have refused comment 
at this time. Borland International, 
a leading vendor of Pascal and C 
tools, including the popular Turbo 
Pascal, Turbo C, and 'Hirbo C++, 
stated they had suspected this for 
a number of years and would con- 
tinue to enhance their Pascal prod- 
ucts and halt further efforts to 
develop C. An IBM representative 
broke into xmcontrolled laughter 
and had to postpone a hastily con- 
vened news conference concerning 
the fate of the RS/6000, stating 
merely that, ^'VM wiU be available 
Real Soon Now." In a cryptic state- 
ment. Professor Wirth of the ETH 
Institute and father of the Pascal, 
Modula 2 and Oberon structured 
progranmiing languages, merely 
stated that P.T. Bamum was cor- 
rect after all. 

In a related late-breaking story, 
usually reUable sources are stating 
that a similar confession may be 
forthcoming from William Gates 
concerning the MS-DOS and Win- 
dows operating environments. And 
IBM spokesmen have begun deny- 
ing vehemently that the Virtual 
Machine (VM) is an internal prank 
gone awry. 

Stay tuned for next month's issue 
of this newsletter in whicii we give 
details on how to reach Venus and 
Mars through the Internet (both 
planets are expected to have their 
own Gopher servers in the near fu- 
ture). ■ 



Hot Issues 1994-95 ... 

continued from page 5 

responded to this by creating a 
task force on "ubiquitous desktop 
computing." 

Miscellaneous. Several other is- 
sues were mentioned, but with less 
frequency than the ones above. 
Organization and structural chang- 
es came up a few times, with some 
institutions looking to bring togeth- 
er just administrative and academ- 
ic computing, and others looking 
beyond that to the broader issues 
of information services in general 
for the campus, including the li- 
brary, media services, campus elec- 
tronics support, and so on. 

Several institutions mentioned re- 
engineering, TQM, and other simi- 
lar efforta, and the role that the IT 
department was playing in those 
efforts. Other areas include part- 
nerships with vendors, team forma- 
tions (especially between IT staff 
and users), and general ways of 
collaborating to make things work 
better and more efficiently. 



Multimedia was mentioned several 
times, especially as a possibility of 
being the item that will allow that 
giant leap forward into the class- 
room we have all been waiting for. 
Assessment has already come up 
as an issue as well. As one IT di- 
rector said, **How can we who pro- 
mote and support new learning 
technologies get meaningful assess- 
ments from these initiatives? I am 
thinking about the several in-class 
multimedia projects we have going 
on here. The students love them, 
but are they learning more or bet- 
ter?" 

Training, both for the technical 
staff and the users, was mentioned 
by a few respondents, and in the 
contexts of both general "informa- 
tion Literacy^ and specific training 
in the hardware and software actu- 
ally on campus. Training is seen to 
be one way to make sure that the 
institution's large investment in 
hardware and software is being 
fully used. 



Telephones appear to be a concern 
of more IT directors this year. 
Responsibility for the on-campus 
switch, and even running the cam- 
pus switchboard, seem to be part of 
the scene for more IT departments 
now. ■ 

Editor ^8 note: Many readers con- 
tributed to this article, and we 
thank them all. Ones that made 
special contributions include Ber- 
nie Gleason at Boston College; 
Gene Spencer at Bucknell Uni- 
versity; Dave Smallen at Hamil- 
ton College; Paul Stieman at the 
University of Pittsburgh; Bill 
Doemel at Wabash College; Bob 
Agnew at Beaver College; David 
Caldwell at Wheaton College; 
Melanie Bury at The Fielding 
Institute; and Tbm Warger at 
Bryn Mawr College. 

We want to especially thank David 
Cossey, Director of Computer Ser- 
vices at Union College for doing a 
great job of data gathering. 



In Future Issues 

- The need to fill the IT 

leadership gap 

- Principles of good data 

administration 

- What educational leaders 

in our colleges and 
universities need to 
know about IT 



Need a consultant? EDUTECH 
International provides consulting 
services exclusively to colleges 
and universities. Coll us ot 
(203) 242-3356, 



"Although the scientific, technological, and 
economic value of the information revolution has 
become increasingly apparent to the public, so 
far the equally significant contributions of the 
humanities and the arts to this revolution have 
remained less well known. But far from being the 
merely the documentors, commentators, and 
decorators of our existence, historians, humanities 
scholars, and artists are among the essential 
guardians of civilization and the human spirit.... 
The initial phases of the establishment of a 
national information infrastructure have largely 
focused on technology: equipment, 
interconnectivity, and access.... Now the focus 
must turn to content/' 

"Report of the Working Group on Electronic Resources" 
Humanities and Arts on the Information Highways: A Profile 
September 1994 




We are in the midst of a campus-wide systems 
conversion for administrative computing, and have 
successfully installed the first major module (for the 
Finance area). The problem we're having is that the 
faculty hate it! They tell us the whole thing is much 
too complex, the screens are hard to deal with, the 
reports they get are so different from what they're 
used to that they can't use them at all. None of this 
is true, of course, but I am concerned that we have 
lost something important here. Can we get this back 
on track? 

A. Probably, but before you can, you have to be able 
to see the situation from the faculty's point of view. 
There's not going to be much progress if you continue 
to think that what they're telling you is ''not true," In 
a very real sense, it's true if they say it is. One issue 
you need to tackle is damage control for this module, 
but probably more important, you need to get the 
faculty on board for the rest of the system installa- 
tion, especially for the student information modules. 
Make sure you have one or two faculty members on 
your implementation teams, and make sure they are 
communicating with their colleagues about what's 



going on. Everyone hates surprises, especially when 
they have come to rely on a certain set of tools that 
suddenly goes away. As bad as a system may have 
been, there will always be those who like it better 
than the new one just because it was more familiar 
and comfortable. Don't ignore these issues; deal with 
them explicitly. 

Q. We need to stamp out what I call ^'niche comput- 
ing." That is, there are too many people on this cam- 
pus who are non-standard in one or more compo- 
nents of what's the/re doing, and the/re driving us 
crazy. Support is a nightmare and even sharing in- 
formation is much more difficult than it should be. 

A. In general, we agree. Non-standard hardware 
and software is an affordability issue that translates 
into support, maintainability, and interoperability. 
However, there are two sides to the equation, and they 
should both be considered carefully, case-by-case. It 
is possible (even likely) that someone will have a 
"good enough" reason to not follow the standard; in 
these cases, it is cost-justifiable to introduce a non- 
standard component because of the resulting benefits. 
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The Campus AIS: 
Keep or Replace? 



Many institutions get themselves caught up in a hornet's nest 
when it comes to figuring out whether the current administra- 
tive information system (AIS) is adequate and can be modified to meet 
the needs of the future, or whether it should be replaced This is cer- 
tainly a legitimate issue to debate, and usually, valid arguments can be 
made for each option. But sometimes there are folks who will argue 
in favor of each side of the question with the wrong reasons. For in- 
stance, some of the architects of the original system may want to pre- 
serve it just because of their own investment in it; others may just fear 
change in general. On the other hand, some of the proponents of a 
new system may have unrealistic expectations about what a system can 
do. When these sorts of arguments are put forward, the discussion of- 
ten deteriorates into a highly subjective and emotional one, with both 
"sides" getting further and further apart every time it*s discussed. 

One of the ways to get the discussion on a rational plane and to ach- 
ieve a consensus on the right direction is to get back to basics. It 
should be the institution's needs that drive this decision, so it is ne- 
cessary to look carefully at those needs, and then to see how well each 
option is likely to meet them in a reasonable amount of time and at a 
justifiable cost. This is not as onerous as it sounds, nor does it have 
to take months to do. What it does require is some objectivity 
combined with some knowledge of what the two choicer entail, both 
in costs and benefits. 



Four basic needs 

The institution's needs can be expressed in a variety of ways, and can 
be as detailed as everyone has time for (and patience with)* At this 
stage, however, stating the needs can be done quite simply — the 
institution really has only four basic needs for its AIS to fulfill. The 
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"To prepare today's students 
for the world of 2025, we must 
begin working very hard, right 
now, to create on our 
campuses models of the 
information-webbed world they 
will face. Those liberal arts 
colleges that develop a strong 
information infrastructure will 
signiflcantly enhance the skills 
of their students. To develop 
such an infrastructure, we 
must enlist information 
technology firms as partners. 
Why should these corporations 
be interested in working with 
[us]? Because we are ideal 
partners in demonstrating the 
utility of technology. We see 
information technology not 
simply as technology but as an 
information resource.** 

Richard A. Detweiler 
President, Hartwick College 
*'The Information Age Goes 

to College" 
Technos 
Fall 1994 



KENYON WORKBOOK Kenyon College has announced the on-line availability of its 1994 workbook for 
AVAILABLE ON-LD^: Kenyon's Summer Institute on Academic Information Resources. This 

document was created to guide faculty and student exploration of new and 
traditional information resources, and the 1993 edition won the Association of 
Computing Machinery (ACM) SIGUCCS (special interest group on user 
services) award for best training material. The 1994 edition has been updated 
and reorganized along pedagogical themes of information discovery, 
communication, and collaboration and the classroom experience. 

The notebook is available in a variety of ways, including as browsable chapters 
and as a printable, formatted document. For more information, contact Scott E. 
Siddall, Project Director and Director of Academic Computing at Kenyon 
College, Gambier, Ohio 43022; siddall@kenyon.edu. 



ON-LINE HIGHER VOU (Virtual On-Line University) is the first accredited, liberal arts 

EDUCATION institution operating solely on the Internet. It was founded in April of this year 

to provide education to both traditional students and students who would 
otherwise have diflSculty gaining access to a conventional college or university. 
According to the founders, VOU's goals are to provide low-cost, high-quality 
education; to offer distance education using interactive, interdisciplinary 
methods outside of, or supplementing, traditional learning paths; and to 
conduct research into on-line environments and applications in distance 
education and electronic delivery systems. The university is still in the process 
of recruiting faculty and organizing classes. For more information, contact 
Wilham Painter, Executive Director, at (501) 327-0337; billp@ccl.uca.edu. 

In Febniary of this year, Thomas Edison State College in New Jersey released 
a new version of what it is calling the most complete higher education system 
in the world for adults. The system offers a broad range of services, including 
initial inquiry through application for admission, credit courses on-line, contact 
with academic advisors, and regular contact with college staff as students work 
toward their degrees. Any adult with a personal computer and a modem can 
connect to the network over telephone lines. For more information, contact the 
CALL Network Technical Center at the College, 101 West State Street, 
Trenton, New Jersey 08608; (609) 777-4140; modem line (609) 292-7200. 



NO PROTECTION FOR College administrators everywhere are waiting for the final outcome of a Santa 
COLLEGE BULLETIN Rosa Community College case in which two female college students who claim 
BOARDS to have been insulted on a male-only electronic bulletin board were awarded 

$15,000 each. The U.S. Department of Education's Office for Civil Rights has 
rejected claims by the College that the remarks were protected under the First 
Amendment, saying that the computer conference was not a public fonmi, but 
rather an "educational program." 
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Can This Project Be Saved? 



Scenario: The computer center 
director at a small college, after 
just having chosen, and signed a 
contract to acquire, a new adminis- 
trative system from Vendor X, sud- 
denly leaves the institution, taking 
with him all of the institution's 
knowledge of broad project plans, 
internal resource requirements, 
schedules, and so on. The remain- 
ing staff is left to pick up the pieces 
with nothing in writing and no 
clear assignment of responsibility. 
Five separate user implementation 
teams have been set up, one for 
each of the major software modules, 
and each one of the teams is relying 
on the computer center staff to 
support their piece of the overall 
implementation. Not all of the users 
are sure why this system was cho- 
sen, or even if there should be a 
new system at all. There is a recent- 
ly formed project Steering Commit- 
tee, chaired by two members of the 
computer center staff. 

As might be predicted, chaos en- 
sues. It happens several times that 
computer center staff members are 
scheduled to be in more than one 
training session at the same time. 
There is difficulty in setting up a 
test data base and the staff does not 
know how to get help from the 
vendor for this. No one is sure 
exactly what the school is responsi- 
ble for and what the vendor is 
responsible for One of the vendor 
consultants has to be replaced due 
to an attitude problem. Schedules 
have slipped and the implementa- 
tion of certain modules are now 
outside of a logical sequence. Every- 
one is badly overworked and get- 
ting increasingly discouraged, still 
waiting for the first success. Can 
this project be saved? 

It is unfortunate that the system 
selection happened the way it did. 
While the institution has probably 
chosen a very good software sys- 



tem, it was done in such a way 
that a real opportunity was lost to 
have users buy into the project at 
a very early stage. The past can't 
be changed; this is worth mention- 
ing at this point only because it is 
important to recognize that a very 
imderstandable lack of commit- 
ment on the part of some users will 
need to be taken into account as 
the project progresses. 



T/ie computer center 
director at a small 
college, after just 
having chosen, and 
signed a contract to 
acquire, a new adminis- 
trative system from 
Vendor X, suddenly 
leaves the institution, 
taking with him all of 
the institution's 
knowledge of broad 
project plans and 
internal resource 
requirements. 
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The institution needs to acquire a 
project manager as soon as possi- 
ble. This person should be placed 
somewhere in the user community, 
reporting as high up in the institu- 
tion as possible. He or she should 
chair the Steering Committee, and 
be "in charge" of the whole project 
from beginning to end. If at all 
possible, the person should have 
both a technology project manage- 
ment and a higher education back- 
ground. Schedules and budgets 
should be the first items on this 
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person's agenda. Of all of the signs 
of effective project management, a 
detailed project plan with names 
and dates is the most visible and 
tangible. The lack of these plans 
represents a serious gap. 

In trying to decide whether this 
should Be a temporary or perma- 
nent position, it would be good to 
keep in mind that in addition to 
the project implementation, this 
person could also have a very im- 
portant on-going role in helping 
end users take full advantage of 
the system in terms of their own 
rethinking of processes and uses of 
information. 

The schedxile for cutpver dates 
should be redone so that it puts the 
modules back into a logical se- 
quence, and so that it is realistic. 
It is also important to take advan- 
tage of the momentxim that has 
built up — a new schedule does not 
have to mean that the institution 
is "starting over.*' It just means 
that the necessary a^ustments are 
being made to give everyone some 
badly needed breathing room. 

Finally, even before the new pro- 
ject manager comes on board, 
someone at the institution needs to 
have a Long Talk with the soft- 
ware vendor. A knowledgeable and 
experienced vendor, as this one is, 
could have forestalled a lot of the 
mess the project is in at the mo- 
ment. One of the benefits of buying 
a package from an experienced 
vendor is to be able to depend on 
that experience to keep the institu- 
tion from just these sorts of prob- 
lems. The vendor should have an- 
ticipated clearly predictable prob- 
lems and alerted the right people 
at the institution to them. 

Yes, the project can be saved, but it 
will take a dedicated and imified 
effort to do so. ■ 
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The Campus AIS: Keep or Replace? ... 

continued from page 1 



first ifl that it be able to assist with 
the institution's day-to-day busi- 
ness operations. That is, it has to 
keep track of admissions prospects, 
help turn prospects into applicants, 
get applicants admitted, make sure 
both new and returning students 
get the right amount of financial 
aid, house them, register them for 
classes, grade them, move them 
along firom semester to semester, 
graduate them, raise money from 
them once they^re gone, and keep 
track of all of the financial and 
human resource activities that it 
takes to make that all happen. 

Of course, there are as many varia- 
tions on this as there are colleges 
and xmiversities, but this is the 
basic set of administrative func- 
tions. The trouble that many insti- 
tutions have is not in accounting 
for institution-specific variations, 
but in not taking into account how 
much may have changed at the 
institution itself since the current 
information system (likely the in- 
stitution's first) was put into place. 

For instance, the institution may 
have added many options to its ori- 
ginal profile of the full-time, tradi- 
tional student. Part-time students, 
evening and continuing education 
students, non-traditional degrees, 
variations in grading schemes, dual 
majors, a lot of transfer students, 
students studying oflF-campus, stu- 
dents taking independent study 
courses, students whose tuition is 
paid by third parties or by parents 
who live at two different addresses, 
and on and on, are all part of to- 
days reality at many institutions. 
The institution's information sys- 
tem has to be able to accommodate 
these, and many other, variations 
without a gut-wrenching, labor-in- 
tensive effort every time they come 
along. 

One thing we know for sure is that 
the amount of variation is only 



fToing to increase as time goes on, 
and the old, basic "rules'* w'U apply 
to fewer and fewer cases. / typical 
institution today is increasingly 
trying to accommodate the needs of 
diverse individuals rather than a 
homogenous, easily categorized 
student body; its AIS has to be able 
to help the institution do that. 

The second need is that the AIS 
has to provide information and 
processes that help make the insti- 
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tution as eflBcient as possible. For 
instance, the system should keep 
paperwork to a minimum, elimi- 
nate both redundant tasks and re- 
dundant data, and ensure that 
data going into the system is as 
accurate as possible. 

Again, one of the issues that an in- 
stitution can lose sight of is the 
need for change, and to constantly 
make sure that the AIS is keeping 
up with the institution's ever-in- 
creasing need for efficiency. Fman- 
cial aid letters that now require a 



counselor's name on them should 
come from a process that does not 
allow the counselor-name field to 
be blank, even if that was okay in 
tlie past. A student work-study 
employee should not have to get 13 
W-2 forms this January just be- 
cause she now works in 13 differ- 
ent departments at the institution 
at 13 different pay rates. This sort 
of situation just didn't exist five 
years ago, and what was once an 
efficient payroll system may no 
longer be. 

The third AIS need is to provide 
excellent student service. Every 
institution today is on a quest to 
make its environment as "student- 
friendly" as possible, and while 
actually treating a student as a 
"customer" may be going a Uttle too 
far for some, there is a widespread 
recognition that students will no 
longer put up with things such as 
standing in long registration 
lines — nor should they. 

The institution's AIS needs to re- 
flect this very supportive attitude 
toward students, so that, for in- 
stance, when a student needs to 
change his or her home address 
records, the records have to be 
changed in only one office for every 
other office on campus to find out 
about it. A student shoxild receive 
only a single bill from the institu- 
tion with all of the necessary char- 
ges (dining services, housing, book- 
store, library fines, etc.) detailed on 
it. And speaking of billing, if the 
tuition bill doesn't reflect anticipat- 
ed financial aid, watch out for some 
angry parents! 

One of the biggest innovations in 
student service in the last few 
years is the use of ATM-like mach- 
ines or kiosks for students to ac- 
cess their own academic or finan- 
cial information. This, of course, re- 
quires both an underlying informa- 
tion system and a data architecture 



that can handle this kind of open 
access. 

Fourth, and some would argue 
most important, the system needs 
to provide ways for non-technical 
people to make their own use of 
the system and of the information 
kept in the system. This includes 
both upper-level administrators 
who have a need for information 
for planning and decision-making, 
as well as sporadic users of the sys- 
tem who do not get the opportunity 
to learn all of the ins and outs of 
the system from everyday use. 

The system needs to be easy to use, 
easy to tap into, and easy to navi- 
gate. That means lots of menus for 
those who need them, no cryptic 
codes, and no ways to go down 
unrecoverable blind alleys. It also 
means having data access and 
reporting tools which can be used 
by non-programmers, along with a 



data architecture that makes sense 
to ordinary people. Selection of 
data records and data elements, 
report writing, screen display, and 
downloading all have to be there, 
ready to use, without having to 
jump over large, imposing hurdles. 

Making the comparisons 

How does the institution's current 
system measure up? Does it do the 
fuU range of what's needed now 
and can it continue to be steadily 
modified for the future at a reason- 
able cost? 

How likely is it that a new system 
can be found that meets all four of 
these needs and is still affordable? 
Is it possible to separate sales 
promises from actual performance? 

The answers to both of these sets 
of questions can found relatively 
easily through some objective re- 
search. Once the research is done, 



it should be shared with the cam- 
pus community in order to build 
consensus around a particular dir- 
ection. On both sides of the issue, 
actual knowledge — not conjecture 
or speculation — is required. And it 
is best to keep in mind that neither 
solution is perfect; each one has 
costs and benefits. 

As we all know, things change very 
quickly in information technology. 
The needs of the institution, as 
well as what is being offered in the 
marketplace, are undergoing rapid 
transformation, lb make intelli- 
gent decisions, people at the insti- 
tution have to stay very well-in- 
formed. Developing a full and accu- 
rate picture of the current situation 
and becoming educated about the 
options for the future, including 
each of their true costs and bene- 
fits, is the most effective way to 
make the best possible decision for 
the institution. ■ 



In Future Issues 

- IT components: moving from 

optional to required 

" The need to fill the IT 
leadership gap 

- What educational leaders 

in our colleges and 
universities need to 
know about IT 



Need a consultant? EDUTECH 
International provides consulting 
services exclusively to colleges 
and universities. Call us at 
(203) 242-3356. 



"Many who urge a more rapid proliferation of 
computer technologies in higher education also 
tend to believe and behave as though their 
blessings are without disadvantages; thus, they 
overlook the unintended consequences of 
otherwise useful technological changes.... 'What 
will a new technology undo?' is at least as 
important a question as *What will the technology 
do?' Issues of equity, ethics, and privacy already 
have begun to surface within the higher 
education computer world, and many more such 
questions will arise. I thlnl< we ought to asl< and 
answer these questions before we allow the 
inexorable acquisition of computer products to 
redefine our concept of progress." 

Blenda J. Wilson 

^Technology and Higher Education: In Search of Progress 

in Human Learning^' 
Educational Record 
Summer 1994 




Q. Our computing situation is a mess. We just don*t 
have enough money to do things the way they should 
be done, and, as a result, our faculty don't have 
enough computers, the students are using public labs 
that look like they're from the 1950's, and our ad- 
ministrative system is in complete disarray The col- 
lege is strapped financially, and is being to forced to 
choose between things like getting new computers or 
fixing leaky roofs. As the director of computer servic- 
es, I find this increasingly untenable. Is there any- 
thing we can do? 

A. We have a few suggestions. First, it needs to be as 
dear to everyone else at the institution as it is to you 
that this situation is "a mess. " That is, the lack of 
appropriate technology is not the institutions real 
problem; it is the lack of what can be done with better 
technology (and how much money it is costing the in- 
stitution to be without it today) that's the real prob- 
lem. These are things that can only be expressed by 
the end users, and their audience should be the 
institutions decision-makers. It so often happens that 
the lack of money Ls really a subsidiary issue to the 
lack ofattcrUic^ on IT by upper administration. If IT 



were seen as more important, it is possible that dif- 
ferent institutional funding choices could and would 
be made. One way to foster this attention is to orga- 
nize a high-level Information Technology Policy Com- 
mittee. In addition, the decision- makers need to start 
becoming educated as quickly as possible about the 
trade-offs between leaky roofs and IT; just because IT 
looks as if it can be postponed, that may well be the 
wrong choice for the collegers long-term interests. 

Q. We have a little money left over in our budget 
after all of this yeeir's commitments are paid for, and, 
naturally, there is considerable debate about how to 
spend it. It isn't much, but we could get a few 
microcomputers with it at least. The funny thing is 
that our computer services director is urging us not 
to because of what he calls the "total cost of owTier- 
ship." What is he talking about? 

A, This phrase is meant to convey that the cost of a 
micro goes well beyond the cost of the hardware ac- 
quisition. It is also software, network hook-ups, train- 
ing, and support. All of these items should be inclu- 
ded in your decision about what to use the money for 
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Campus Telecommunications: 
Easing Faculty Fears 

by John W. Bardo, Bridgewater State College 

Satellites, dark fiber, cable and microwave technologies all make 
it possible to transform the college environment and the teach- 
ing and learning process. Possible. But — so the story goes — faculty 
have been very slow to adopt these technologies and, as a result, col- 
leges and universities are lagging far behind other organizations in re- 
alizing the benefits of the telecommunications age. *'Faculty intransi- 
gence" is often seen as the primary impediment to fully implementing 
and realizing the value of technology. And indeed, studies have re- 
vealed that many faculty see telecommunications technologies as dehu- 
manizing. But part of what is perceived as faculty resistance to tele- 
communications results from the technology itself not yet living up to 
its promise. 

Legitimate questions abound about whether current telecommunica- 
tions technology produces the types of learning that higher education 
is increasingly expected to provide. For example, many experts such 
as James Appleberry, the president of the American Association of 
State Colleges and Universities, have urged colleges to stress the de- 
velopment of oral and written communication skills, critical thinking, 
and collaborative problem solving in small groups. But much of 
technology-enabled distance education remains passive. The learner is 
an observer who may not even have an opportunity to ask questions 
of the presenter. 

Other issues are organizational, social, and practical. It is doubtful that 
large numbers of faculty will move to adopt the new technologies until 
many of these problems are resolved. Fortunately, most of the prob- 
lems can be overcome. 

ERJC ^ ^ continued on page 4 



^^CoIIeges and universities are 
wiring their campuses for so- 
called interactive learning and 
the virtual classroom, and 
more teaching is accomplished 
through video displays and 
computer networks. There is 
nothing inherently wrong with 
[this]. But the alarming trend 
shows universities using com- 
puters as a direct substitute for 
faculty-student contact. 
Students are complaining that 
they seldom see a full profes- 
sor. From Socrates to Richard 
Feynman, face-to-face dialogue 
with students has constituted 
the essence of a good educa- 
tion, something even the most 
sophisticated computer cannot 
match.^ 

Langdon Winner 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
**The Virtually Educated" 
Educom Review 
September/October 1994 



ADAPTING Current attendees of the on-line workshop, "Adapt-IT: Adapting Information 

INFORMATION Technology & Computing," are using the Internet to find information about 

TECHNOLOGY access to information for people with disabilities. Attended by academic 

administrators and advocates for those with disabilities in industry and 
business, participants have come from Germany, Spain, Thailand, Australia, 
Canada, and more than 25 U.S. states. 

The workshop, first held in January of 1994 and run on a quarterly basis, is a 
collaborative effort between Norman Coombs, a history professor at the 
Rochester Institute of Technology (RIT) and chair of the Equal Access to 
Software and Information (EASI) project; Richard Banks, an adaptive 
technologist in the library at the University of Wisconsin-Stout; and RITs 
Educational Technology Center. The workshop content includes reasons to 
adapt; legislative history; the lab environment; alternative input and output 
systems; computing as compensatory devices; and planning and fimding. 

The fee for the workshop is $125. For more information, contact Norman 
Coombs, nrcgsh@rit.edu. 



GUIDE FOR ON-LINE A new guide for finding on-line research, the American Library Association 
RESEARCH Guide to Information Access, was compiled by more than 50 library experts to 

inform users how to find the information they need. Resources identified by the 
guide include 3,000 print, electronic, and advisory resources, including 
encyclopedias, periodicals, organizations, CD-ROMs, and electronic bulletin 
boards. 

The book covers detailed strategies for locating the right information, and 
contains hundreds of specialized resources. For more information, contact 
Random House, ^ew York, NY (212) 751-2600. 



NEW EDUCOM 
PROJECT FOR 
IMPROVING 
TEACHING 



EDUCOM has announced the formation of a new project designed to enhance 
the teaching process through the use of technology. Entitled the National 
Learning Infrastructure Initiative (NLII), the purpose of the project is to 
demonstrate how information technology can be used both to imp/ove 
instruction and to cut costs, and will involve colleges and xmiversities, 
publishers, and high-tech companies. 

Colleges and universities that are members of EDUCOM can join the project 
by paying a yearly fee of $5,000. Start-up members include the University of 
Iowa, the University of Maine, the University of Michigan, and the University 
of Pittsburgh, as well as IBM, Apple, and the State Higher Education 
Executive Officers organization. For more information, contact EDUCOM at 
(202) 872-4200; nlii@educom.edu. 
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Sure, Fine, But How Are We Going to Pay For It? 



XT' ou've developed a vision; 

youVe set a direction; youVe 
gotten all the right people to buy 
into the strategy. The whole thing 
makes complete sense, and every- 
one is behind you, even the presi- 
dent. But you can't make even the 
first move without funding. The 
college's expenditures for informa- 
tion technology (IT) have been too 
little for too long, and it just can't 
go on this way. Not if the college 
wants to be a viable academic 
participant in the twenty-first 
century. So the need is clearly 
there, well articulated and well 
justified. But the money is not. 
What to do? 

The first thing that has to be done 
is to make the identification of 
funding and funding sources a 
formal project for someone at the 
institution. ,Too oflen, trying to 
figure out how to pay for campus 
technology is a scattered, ad hoc 
activity that no single individual is 
fully responsible for As a result, 
efTorts are often fragmented and 
not effective. Whether it is the 
responsibility of the institution's 
Chief Information OfTicer (CIO), 
the Chief Financial Officer (CFO), 
or perhaps someone in the Devel- 
opment office, funding efforts need 
to be centrally coordinated, well 
planned, and formally managed. 

There are only two general sources 
of funding. The first comes from 
reallocating existing institutional 
funds, and the second is from ac- 
quiring new funding from one or 
more sources. 

Reallocation 

Reallocating the institution's re- 
sources is both easier and harder 
than acquiring new funds. It is 
easier in the sense that an identifi- 
able pool of money already exists 
for the institution's purposes. It is 
^"-•der, of course, because any 
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increase for IT means a decrease 
somewhere else, and there are 
certainly not many administrators 
or faculty who are likely to just 
simply accept a decrease in their 
area. Especially with the financial 
difficulties that higher education in 
general has been experiencing the 
last several years, most colleges 
and universities have already had 
to accept diminished funding in 
some areas so that other areas 
could be better supported; financial 
aid. building maintenance, and 



Depe/Kimg on grant 

money to pay for 
infrastructure activities 
is a bit like depending 
on being named in a 
relative's will to pay 
your grocery bill — it 
may work once, but it is 
not a reliable source of 
on-going support. 



faculty salaries are common exam- 
ples. There just may not be any 
maneuvering room left for informa- 
tion technology. 

But this option should at least be 
thoroughly explored. To do it well, 
several things are necessary. First, 
the institution should be able to 
start with a clean slate each year 
That is, for most institutions at 
least, it is not useful to simply 
assume that this year's allocation 
of funding among all of the various 
units should be the same for next 
year, and that the only money to 
be discussed is whatever increase 
wUl exist as a result of higher 
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tuition, or more students, or what- 
ever The basic allocation assump- 
tions should be examined each year 
to make sure they are fully in Line 
with the institution's goals and 
objectives. 

That leads to the second require- 
ment, which is that the institution 
know what its goals and objectives 
are. This means having priorities 
that make sense, and understand- 
ing that the institution's priorities 
should be reflected in both atten- 
tion and resources. Priorities also 
change from time to time, and 
while last year it may have been 
extremely important to improve 
the physical look of the campus by 
planting a lot of new flowers and 
trees, adding new roads and walk- 
way curbs, acquiring new attrac- 
tive and consistent signs, and so 
on, this year it may very well be 
more important to replace all of the 
computer equipment in the public 
labs. In fact, some campuses are so 
far behind where they should be in 
information technology that it may 
need to be a very high priority for 
several years in a row. 

The third requirement is that for 
any reallocation in favor of IT to 
take place, there has to be a great 
deal of broad support for the 
change. The IT department needs 
to be seen as having spent money 
wisely and well up to now and 
there needs to be widespread belief 
that new IT expenditures will 
bring a great deal of benefit to the 
institution. This almost always 
means that it has to be not just the 
IT folks who are trying the make 
the case for IT funding; it has to be 
the users (and potential users) 
themselves, usually through a 
committee structure of some sort. 
The point is that this needs to be 
seen as something other than de- 

continued on page 6 



Campus Telecommunications: Easing Faculty Fears 
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Technological Issues 

During the past several years, it 
has become increasingly clear that 
telecommunications and computing 
are no longer separate technolo- 
gies. Computers "speak** to one 
another over twisted-pair telephone 
lines. Data, voice, and video signals 
are digitized and transported over 
the same fiber-optic thread. Satel- 
lite signals carry live interactive 
conferences across oceans, permit- 
ting conferees not only to see and 
hear one another, but also to share 
the same computer data set. 

Similarly, there is a blurring of the 
traditional line between telecom- 
munications and cable television 
technologies. In the Virginia sub- 
urbs of Washington D.C., Bell 
Atlantic is experimenting with 
transmission of television program- 
ming across telephone lines. Like- 
wise, several cable systems may 
soon offer telephone service via 
cable. This trend promises increas- 
ing access to information for indi- 
vidual consumers and decreasing 
segmentation of technology types. 

While the potential of the new 
telecommunications technologies is 
strong, several significant problems 
have emerged. First, much of the 
technology — especially interactive 
distance technology — still falls into 
the category of "vaporware." Its 
great promise tends to evaporate in 
production. Consider Time-War- 
ner *s experiment with interactive 
cable television in the Orlando 
region of Florida. This technology 



John Bar do is the provost and rice 
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is based on a computerized tele- 
\asion control unit — much like a 
cable control box — that sits on top 
of a television set. But as promis- 
ing as this technology may be. 
Time- Warner has pushed back the 
date for adding the first commer- 
cial customers, so it can make 
additional refinements of underly- 
ing system software and the set-top 
terminal. 

A second technological issue in- 
volves the actual structure of pro- 
gramming. Most colleges that pro- 
vide distance education rely on 
converted television studios for 
their productions. These studios 
usually have cameras trained on 
the instructor and the front of the 
room. Some more sophisticated 
studios also have one or more over- 
head cameras to record desktop 
experiments, and video may be 
interspersed in "lectures." But for 
the most part, the programs fea- 
ture talking heads in a quasi-class- 
room environment; they attempt to 
reproduce a traditional classroom 
setting at a distance. Learning is 
still passive and, even with interac- 
tive distance links, question-and- 
answer sessions are cumbersome. 

Another key issue for higher educa- 
tion administrators and faculty is 
which technology to buy into. To- 
day, international telecommunica- 
tions programming to Eastern 
Europe or most of Asia, for exam- 
ple, involves extensive investment 
in satellite transmission equip- 
ment. In the near future, the avail- 
ability of international fiber and 
the ability to send full-motion video 
across the Internet will provide a 
lower-cost alternative at some 
sites. But determining which tech- 
nolog}' to mvest in and finding the 
funds to do so are two of the most 
difficult decisions facing campuses. 
Several states have made invest- 
ments in statewide networks. But 
even these states face "end user** 



problems involving interactivity 
and program production. For exam- 
ple, power and transmission fail- 
ures can cut off a program in prog- 
ress. Unless back-up staff are a- 
vailable to handle students' ques- 
tions, either enrollment or the 
number of questions that can be 
asked must be limited. 

Mass Marketing 



Unfortunately, the experience of 
college faculty using telecommu- 
nications tends not to match the 
sales pitch for the products. Be- 
cause the programs are "live," 
there is no way to judge quality in 
advance. Moreover, distance pro- 
grams that are sold to educators 
are aimed at a general audience, 
with little regard for the specific 
goals of the instructor. And be- 
cause the broadcast is scheduled by 
a producer, the program may not 
fit well within the context set out 
by the faculty member. 

For these reasons, most uses of 
telecommunications programs (with 
the exception of courses specifically 
designed as "distance education**) 
have been in the form of "add-ons'* 
or enrichment progranmiing. For 
example, Bridgewater State Col- 
lege, along with Woods Hole Oce- 
anographic Institution, provide the 
Southeastern Massachusetts home 
of the Jason Project, in which 
school children explore topics rang- 
ing from whale behavior to tropical 
reef habitats as seen and relayed 
by the robot submersible named 
Jason. These kinds of programs are 
additions to the curriculum, rather 
than replacements. Why? Because 
the programs are of short duration; 
they are not specifically aimed at 
any particular course; they are not 
necessarily available at a time 
when they would be most useful; 
and there is normally very little 
pre-training offered by the vendors 
of telecommunications program- 
ming, public or private* to ensure 







that even interested faculty mem- 
bers understand how to use the 
programs. 

College professors cherish their 
academic freedom; they pride 
themselves on individual initiative 
and the ability to think, reason, 
and teach independently. Yet most 
telecommunications productions 
have been developed and marketed 
to faculty as if they were a mono- 
lithic group. Until the technology 
becomes more interactive and indi- 
vidualized, there is no reason to 
believe faculty vAil move en masse 
to embrace it. 

Training Faculty 

Faculty also need training if they 
are to use the technologies effec- 
tively. Faculty, for the most part, 
have had education and training 
programs in graduate school 
through which they developed 
norms, values, and beliefs regard- 
ing teaching. Yet, we expect them 
to go in front of the camera or to 
create programming appropriate 
for distance education with little or 
no training. 

It*s a situation where higher educa- 
tion can take a lesson from text- 
books on marketing. When a new 
product is introduced, the manufac- 
turer will often make samples 
available. Within any group of 
people, a few risk-takers wiU give 
the new product a try. In market- 
ing parlance, these are the "early 
adopters." Based on their experi- 
ence, others who are less adven- 
turesome will tr>' it, and eventually 
a broad-based market will develop. 
Why should telecommunications be 
any different? If we want faculty to 
warm up to the technology, we 
need to identify the early adopters 
and provide them with access to 
technology, training, and time for 
experimentation. 

^^e know that active learning is 



much better than passive learning 
for most students. The combination 
of telecommunications and comput- 
ing holds tremendous promise to 
foster cooperative active learning, 
but not if it attempts to reproduce 
the old classroom at a distance. We 
need to know the relationship 
between specific forms of telecom- 
munications and learning. What 
techniques are effective for which 
learners and under what circum- 
stances? Are certain concepts, 
approaches, or theories more readi- 
ly taught through telecommunica- 
tions? 

Adopting Technologies 
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If we expect faculty at colleges and 
universities to adopt and adapt to 
the new technologies, certain criti- 
cal issues must be addressed. High- 
er education institutions and tech- 
nology vendors must: 

Provide training. No faculty mem- 
ber can be expected to adopt new 
modes of educational service deliv- 
ery without training and assis- 
tance. 

Show evidence that the technology 
works. Faculty must be shown real 
evidence that the technology helps 
them achieve their teaching and 
research goals. Unfortunately, the 
literature on the uses of technolo- 
gies in teaching offers little reas- 
surance. One 1993 article on the 
uses of telecommunications in 
teacher education cited as benefits: 
1) the students' experiences with 
access to "large scale" conferencing 
systems; 2) exposure to a wide 
variety of topics; and 3) "students 
communicated in a professional 
and scholarly way with students 
and faculty of other universities." 
These outcomes might well have 
been achieved in a conference call 
at much less expense. 

Provide social and organizational 
support. At Bridgewater. adapting 



to technology was voluntary. Facul- 
ty members were able to find their 
own ways to applications of tech- 
nologies that were appropriate to 
their disciplines. Faculty members 
now have begun to ask pertinent 
questions about intellectual proper- 
ty rights, workloads, and other 
issues related to the new technolo- 
gies. The key to these develop- 
ments has been peer support and 
training provided by the college. 

Customize the product. Producers 
and distributors of technologies 
must develop their products in 
ways that wiU serve the individual 
goals of faculty members. The more 
a product can be individualized, 
the more likely faculty will find a 
use for it in their teaching. 

Establish partnerships and on-site 
testing. The cost of these technolo- 
gies, while dropping in unit price, 
is still high. If the vendors and 
institutions are to realize a sound 
return on their investment, ven- 
dors must become partners in the 
development and delivery of pro- 
gramming. Such collaboration 
receives plenty of lip service, but 
words must be translated into long- 
term, broadly based partnerships. 
In fact, businesses may need to 
place personnel on campuses to 
ensure that programs are effective 
and educationally useful. It is in 
the long-range interest of telecom- 
munications firms and other busi- 
nesses to ensure that graduates are 
able to function in the highly tech- 
nological, competitive environment 
that will confront businesses in the 
next 20 years. 

College and university faculty may 
be slow to change, but they are not 
generally opposed to change. Facul- 
ty will implement telecommunica- 
tions technologies only if they get 
the organizational support and 
development they need to do it 
effectively. H 
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partmental empire building; the 
decision makers need to under- 
stand and believe that this goes 
way beyond the technologists just 
wanting some new toys to play 
with. Broad support from many 
different quarters all over campus 
will clearly increase the chances 
that the hard decision to reallocate 
funds can actually be made. 

The final requirement is that the 
decision makers, the ones who 
actually have the authority to 
make changes in the way the insti- 
tution spends its money, need to be 
aware of what's really important to 
the institution in both the short 
and long term. We all fall into the 
trap from time to time of paying 
attention to the urgent rather than 
to the important, and there are 
things that, to the technologically 
uneducated or unaware person, can 
seem to be eligible candidates for 
deferral simply because there is no 
immediate, visible crisis. How 
many institutions have put off 
replacing their administrative 
information systems because "we 
keep registering students and pay- 
ing our employees'^ Then, all of a 
sudden, a key computer center 
employee leaves Uhe only one who 
knows the precise sequence for the 
37 batch jobs that need to run ev- 
ery night during registration), or 
the support staff in the Registrar's 
Office absolutely refuses to go 
through another registration period 
sitting at windows in front of lines 
of 50 or 60 impatient students, 
using dumb terminals that give 
them 3-rmnute response time. 
Deferring on funding in one area in 
favor of another needs to be done 
with full knowledge and under- 
standing of what risk the institu- 
tion incurs with each decision. 

New Funding 

Sources of additional money fall 
into three categories: the govern- 
ment, companies, and individuals. 



The methods for acquiring money 
also fall into three categories: out- 
right donation, borrowing, and 
selling goods and/or services. The 
sources and the methods are some- 
what related in that each source 
usually has its own method associ- 
ated with it, so that an institution 
would normally expect to get 
grants from the government but 
would have to expect to sell some- 
thing of value to individuals in 
order to acquire new money 

Government and foundation money 
is not as available as it used to be, 
but neither has it dried up com- 
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Yyeferring on funding 
in one area in favor of 
another needs to be 
done with full 
knowledge and under- 
standing of what risk 
the institution incurs 
with each decision. 



pletely. The Commerce Depart- 
ment, for instance, recently award- 
ed $24 million in grants to non- 
profit organizations and local gov- 
ernments working with colleges 
and universities on networking 
initiatives. One such recipient was 
Loyola University of New Orleans 
for a project to show how video 
teleconferencing and electronic 
mail can extend university services 
across the state of I-^ouisiana. The 
National Science Foundation has 
administered for several years a 
grant program to help colleges and 
universities become connected to 
the Internet. ^\nother common 
source is l^tle III from the Depart- 
ment of Education. Title III is a 
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program for strengthening institu- 
tions generally, but it is also ame- 
nable to supporting technology 
initiatives if a strong Unk can be 
made between improvements in 
technology and a strengthened 
institution. 

Working with private companies 
can involve a variety of relation- 
ships, from actual partnerships in 
which there is more or less a peer 
relationship with both participants 
standing to gain (for instance, a 
joint software or hardware develop- 
ment project that would lead to a 
product marketed commercially), to 
a mutually beneficial arrangement 
by which the institution might buy 
something from a vendor (usually 
at a volume discount) and then 
resell it at a higher price to some- 
one else (but at a lower price than 
the person could otherwise get), to 
outright discounts on products and 
services that the company sees to 
be in its best interests for either 
philanthropic or business reasons, 
A good example of the latter is 
AT&T's plan to donate 35 multime- 
dia labs this year to colleges and 
universities all over the world 
through its Higher Education Tech- 
nology Partnership Program. Most 
high tech companies (both hard- 
ware and software), and certainly 
all of the big ones, have similar 
programs. The best place to start 
in exploring the potential of these 
relationships is with the institu- 
tion's current vendors, especially 
the technology companies, 

A very obvious source of new mon- 
ey from individuals is the students. 
One of the most common strategies 
for colleges and universities to fund 
technology today is through the 
creation of a student fee. The new 
fee is not always formally identi- 
fied as such, and there are various 
pros and cons for keeping it sepa- 
rate from other student fees and 
from tuition itself. But when it is 



created these days, it almost al- 
ways applies to all students, re- 
gardless of the student's actual use 
of the institution's technology facil- 
ities and services. In other words, 
technology is being considered here 
more as an institutional resource 
similar to the library than as a tool 
for use only by certain students 
(such as a chemistry lab). This fee 
is not only a new, and potentially 
substantial, source of revenue, it is 
also on-going from year to year. It 
also has a tremendous advantage 
over grant money in that it is total- 
ly under the institution's control. 

An institution can also sell technol- 
ogy-related products and services 
to students, such as computers, 
computer supplies, computer repair 
services, long-distance telephone 
service, voice mailboxes, cable TV, 
and so on. There needs to be some 
consideration of the risk of generat- 
ing "unrelated business income," 
but on the whole, this strategy 
tends to work to everyone's advan- 
tage in that the student gets these 
things at a reduced rate and the 
institution makes money at the 
same time that it is able to offer a 
higher level of student service. 



Each of these strategies for new 
money can be used by itself or in 
combination with others, and each 
has its pros and cons. A major 
drawback to grant funding is that 
it is short-term and can make the 
institution \Tilnerable once the 
funding is no longer there; depend- 
ing on this kind of money for infra- 
structure activities is a bit like 
depending on being named in a 
relative's will to pay your grocery 
bill — it may work once, but it is not 
a reliable source of on-going sup- 
port. And while grant money does 
not have to be repaid, it also often 
requires that the institution match 
the amount given out of its own 
funds. Relationships with vendors 
can be very beneficial but can also 
turn into sweetheart deals that 
work to the institution's detriment 
in the long term. And tr)ring to get 
more money from students (for any 
reason) can have a serious back- 
lash, including one as severe as a 
decline in enrollment. 

Leveraging 



Whether money for IT is reallocat- 
ed from existing funds or newly 
generated, the institution will want 
to make the best use of it possible. 



'libraries can and should be the base camps for 
the pursuit of truth and for the discovery of the 
new truths we will need to be making in all kinds 
of ways during the information age. Multimedia 
digital materials can provide both an educational 
hook to attract people into libraries and a line of 
self-generated questioning that pulls people back 
into books rather than away from them, as 
television generally does/' 

James H. Billington 
Librarian of Congress 

'^Electronic Content and Civilization's Discontent** 
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One way that increasing numbers 
of institutions are doing that is 
through leasing (especially for 
hardware, but for other things as 
well). Even though leasing means 
higher costs in the long run than 
outright purchase, it can make a 
great deal of sense both in provid- 
ing flexibility for changes and up- 
grades, and in lessening the shock 
to a single yearns budget. 

In terms of borrowing, an increas- 
ingly popular strategy is to append 
technology improvements on other 
projects for which money is being 
borrowed. For instance, the exten- 
sive renovation of a campus build- 
ing could very well be used as an 
opportunity to wire the building, 
install an electronic classroom, or 
improve a public lab facility housed 
in the building. 

None of this is easy. Will the bene- 
fits be worth it? That is easy — the 
benefits not only will be worth the 
investment, the potential is so 
great that it is literally unimagin- 
able at this point. ■ 



in Future Issues 

Today's IT organizational 
issues and the emerging 
strategies for dealing with 
them 

Administrative information 
systems for the year 2000 

Technology-enhanced 
distance education in 
smalL liberal arts schools? 
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Q, Mostly just because of tradition, our spending on 
hardware and software is decentralized for adminis- 
trative offices and centralized for the faculty. In 
other words, a faculty member has to go through the 
computer services department to get a new computer 
and an administrator does not. Apart from issues of 
"fairness," does it make sense to continue this? If 
not, which way is right? 

A. Technology is still expensive and still rapidly 
changing. As long as that remains the case, spending 
for technology needs to be part of the institutions 
overall information technology strategy. Whether the 
funding comes out of a single budget or many budgets 
is not the real issue: it is whether each spending 
'hoicc is the right one in terms of it being in the 
institutions best interests overall. If your institution 
can be assured that all information technology spend- 
ing choices will be consistent with its larger goals, 
then the money can be in many budgets; if however, 
the method of control and assurance is at the budget 
leveL then spending needs to he centralized. Whichev- 
er way it is, it should be the same for faculty and ad- 
ministrators. 



Q. Only a short while ago, it looked as if the Chief 
Information Officer (CIO) position was going to re- 
port to the president, regardless of institution type or 
size. Now it looks as if that trend has disappeared, 
and in the institutions that have f. CIO position at 
all, the position reports to one of the vice presidents 
or to the provost. What accounts for this change? 

A. The idea of reporting to the president has not dis- 
appeared. It may appear that way because it is still 
the case that for many colleges and universities, hav- 
ing a CIO means creating a new position, something 
generally easier to do at a lower (and somewhat less 
visible) level. However, there are many institutions 
that do have the CIO report directly to the president, 
and there is emerging evidence that these are. in fact, 
the institutions that are using IT most effectively. It 
is true, however, that this is still not a ^'comfortable" 
arrangement for many presidents; until CIOs in gen- 
eral become better politicians, negotiators, and em- 
pathetic listeners, the case will need to be repeatedly 
made for reporting to the top, rather than having it 
be simply obvious to everyone that this is where it 
belongs. 
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Renting Expertise: 
A Small College's Solution 

by Lawrence Mazzeno, Ursuline College 

Finding yourself on a campus that is sorely deficient in techno- 
logical resources is nothing new for those of us who work at 
small colleges. Heavily dependent on tuition for the bulk of our bud- 
get, we seldom find the spare change (normally six figures) to intro- 
duce the kinds of technology that will make us truly competitive with 
more affluent institutions — or, of even greater significance, make it 
possible for us to prepare our students for a world where technological 
literacy is no longer a luxury. Few small colleges have well-staffed 
computer services departments with enough expert time to examine 
campus needs and develop comprehensive solutions; the two or three 
people on staff spend most of their time putting out fires! The rest of 
the college community typically has little expertise in technology — es- 
pecially outside the narrow range of their specific academic disci- 
plines. 

Compounding the problem for administrators is the deluge of informa- 
tion we receive every day from people who want to sell us "systems' 
that will do everything we need — and much we never thought of be- 
sides. Of course, most of these cost more than the institution has to 
cover its monthly payroll (some run up to the cost of the yearly pay- 
roll), so the dilemma for small-college administrators is this: How 
does one determine what is really needed, and then how does one pay 
the bill? 

We at Ursuline recognized the problem four or five years ago, but our 
first attempt to improve our circumstances was moderately disastrous. 
We appointed someone in-house to do a needs assessment and to deal 
with vendors who might provide realistic solutions. As it turned out. 
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"In the near future, 
hyperlearning will be the core 
process of nearly all business, 
work, and home life* And that 
process has nothmg to do with 
schooling, except to make it at 
best useless and at worst 
intolerable* But education, as 
an industry and institution, is 
not just going to fade away or 
be reformed into the 'class- 
room of tomorrow.' It's going 
to collapse suddenly and 
swiftly — here today and gone 
tomorrow — like the Soviet 
Union, or, for that matter, the 
World Series and Tom Foley.'' 

Lewis J. Perelman 
Seattle Times 
November 27, 1994 



PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 
FROM CAUSE 



According to its mission statement, CAUSE, the association for managing and 
using information resources in higher education, beheves that "people are the 
key to fulfilling the potential of the information resource transformation 
occurring on our campuses....** As a result, CAUSE has put together for 1995 
an array of development opportunities for higher education information 
technology professionals. These include two five-day summer institutes (one for 
directors and one for managers); a series of regional conferences with the 
theme "networked information access and delivery: an update for computing 
professionals and librarians"; an annual conference next November in New 
Orleans with the theme **realizing the potential of information resources: 
information, technology, and services'*; pre-conference half-day and full-day 
seminars on specific IT topics and issues; and several co-sponsored conferences, 
institutes,. and workshops throughout the year. 



For more information on any of these opportiinities, contact CAUSE at 4840 
Pearl East Circle, Suite 302E, Boulder, Colorado 80301; (303) 939-0315; 
info@cause.colorado.edu. 



NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
COMPUTING 
CONFERENCE 



This year's National Educational Computing Conference (NECC) will be held 
in Bfdtimore, Maryland on June 17-19, and is being hosted by Towson State 
University. Sponsored by the National Educational Computing Association, the 
conference will have as its theme "Emerging Technologies and Lifelong 
Learning.** Conference organizers say that with over 5,000 attendees expected, 
the gathering in Baltimore is "for inspiration and contemplation, to look and to 
think, to talk and to listen.** There will be exhibits featuring the latest in 
educational technology, hundreds of papers, classroom demonstrations, 
projects, posters and panel discussions. 



For more information, contact the NECC *95 Office, Towson State University, 
Baltimore, Maryland 21204; (410) 830-2773; necc95@toe.towson.edu. 



CALL FOR ASCUE The Association of Small Computer Users in Education (ASCUE) is requesting 

PAPERS proposals for presentations at its 28th annual summer conference. 

Presentations should focus on areas of administrative and academic computing 
that would be of special interest to small colleges, such as campus-wide 
information systems, user training and support, new teaching methodologies, 
total quality management, public access to the Internet, hardware and 
software obsolescence, approaches to distance learning, and strategic planning 
for the information superhighway. 

Proposals are due by January 16, 1995. For more information, contact Paul 
Tabor, 1995 ASCUE Program Chair, Biology Department, Clarke College, 1550 
Clarke Drive, Dubuque, Iowa 52001; (319) 588-6526; ptabor@keller.clarke.edu. 
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Higher Ed IT Honors Its Own 



One of the outstanding features 
of the annual CAUSE confer- 
ence (held this year in Orlando in 
late November) is the awards pro- 
gram. Over the years, the award 
categories have changed somewhat, 
and the criteria has been modified 
and enhanced, but the consistent 
theme throughput is that certain of 
us are doing this job excellently 
well, and should be formally recog- 
nized for doing so. 

This year's winner of the ELITE 
Award for Exemplary Leadership 
and Information Technology Excel- 
lence was Robert Heterick, presi- 
dent of EDUCOM. Not only was 
this obviously well deserved for 
Bob as an individual, but it repre- 
sents yet another judicious tie-in 
between the CAUSE and EDU- 
COM organizations. Bob was cited 
by CAUSE'S recognition committee 
for the "range and significance of 
his contributions, because of his 
relentless pursuit of his vision of 
the future, and because of his dedi- 
cation to the work we do." What 
this citation leaves out, of course 
(but what everyone who knows Bob 
recognizes), is his sense of humor, 
his warmth, and his fundamental 
savvy, especially in furthering the 
higher education IT agenda. 

In addition to Bob having worked 
for thirty years at Virginia Tech (in 
various capacities, most recently as 
vice president for information sys- 
tems), he is also a former CAUSE 
Board Chair. In receiving this 
award. Bob joins the pantheon of 
IT superstars who have been simi- 
larly honored by CAUSE over the 
years: Tom West of California 
State University, Brian Hawkins of 
Brown University, Bemie Gleason 
of Boston College, and Al LeDuc of 
Miami-Dade Community College. 

WTiat this really means for the rest 
of us is that there are role models* 



that there are outstanding exam- 
ples of personality types and be- 
liavior patterns that lead to success 
in this field. How can I, as an IT 
professional, be successful? By ac- 
quiring or developing similar char- 
acteristics to this ELITE group: by 
having a vision of the role and po- 
tential of higher education informa- 
tion technology, by promoting that 
vision through all forms of com- 
munication, by working with others 
on my campus to build teams and 
coalitions, and perhaps most im- 
portantly, by actually delivering on 
the promise. 

Another award given by CAUSE 
each year is for the best contribu- 
tion to their quarterly magazine, 
CAUSE /EFFECT. This year it was 
won by Gerald Bembom and Den- 
nis Cromwell, both of Indiana Uni- 
versity, for their article, "Data 
Architecture in an Open Systems 
Environment." The article des- 
cribes the conceptual basis for a 
structured data architecture, and 
its integration with the deployment 
of open systems technology at Indi- 
ana University. The key strategic 
initiatives which brought these ef- 
forts together are discussed: com- 
mitment to improved data access, 
migration to relational database 
technology, deployment of a high- 
speed, multi-protocol network, and 
orientation to workstation-centered 
computing. The article appeared in 
the Mnter 1993 issue. 

Yes, the article was very interest- 
ing and timely. But it was also 
much more than that — it was well- 
written. Again, these authors, and 
all of the authors similarly honored 
over the years, are serving as vital 
role models. It's not enough to just 
know the technical stuff; in order 
to be excellent, an IT professional 
has to supplement that knowledge 
with the ability to communicate in 
understandable, interesting terms. 



The other CAUSE award, this one 
for excellence in campus network- 
ing, was won this year by the Uni- 
versity of Delaware. According to 
the selection conmiittee, the Uni- 
versity of Delaware has "imple- 
mented a network strategy that 
has successfully embedded infor- 
mation resources into the campus 
culture. Its plan clearly supports 
the mission of the University, and 
they have used the plan to help 
successfully reengineer University 
processes and procedures." 

And to add to its already outstand- 
ing awards program, CAUSE just 
announced the introduction of 
three new awards, these to honor 
"Best Practices in Higher Educa- 
tion Information Resources." The 
first is in Applications, for the 
development and implementation 
of an innovative application of 
information technology (excluding 
courseware) that furthers the goals 
of the institution. The second is in 
Service, for the development and 
implementation of an exceptional 
approach to providing information 
services to the college or university 
community. The third is in Profes- 
sional Development, for the devel- 
opment and implementation of an 
exemplary program to provide for 
professional development of the 
information resources staff. 

The corporate sponsors of the 
awards. Systems & Computer 
Technology and Novell, should be 
congratulated for their participa- 
tion in this important event. They 
don^t choose the winners — that's up 
to peer committees — but they do 
sponsor the awards, including giv- 
ing stipends to the winners. For 
more information about CAUSE 
and about any of these award pro- 
grams, contact them at 4840 Pearl 
East Circle, Suite 302E, Boulder, 
Colorado 80301; (303) 939-0315; 
info@cause.colorado.edu. ■ 



Renting Expertise: A Small College's Solution ... 

continued from page 1 



the person we appointed was sim- 
ply not sufficiently conversant in 
the specialized environment of a 
college campus (who can know 
everything, anyway?), nor had we 
come to any real agreement about 
our current and future require- 
ments. As a result, our in-house 
"expert'* drafted what he thought 
was a good strategy, sent it out to 
a number of vendors, and received 
back six "plans'* with costs ranging 
from under $500,000 to over $2 
million. 

A Different Approach 

Clearly something was wrong. 
When I was asked by the President 
to take over executive responsibili- 
ty for computerization on campus, 
I knew we needed to use a differ- 
ent approach. Consequently, I met 
with our Director of Computer 
Services to develop a strategy 
which would permit us to (a) iden- 
tify the broad areas in which tech- 
nology might be of benefit to us, (b) 
develop a list of hardware, soft- 
ware, peripheral equipment, and 
licenses to networks or shared data 
systems needed to meet those 
broad needs, and (c) construct an 
accurate budget for acquiring those 
items. 

One thing we knew right away: we 
had neither the time nor the exper- 
tise to do the work ourselves. So, 
with the blessing of the Board of 
Trustees, we developed a Request 
For Proposab (RFP) to find a con- 
sultant who would be wUling to 
work with us to create a plan to 
meet our special needs. 

Let me say that, whUe I do not 



Laurence Mazzeno Ls the vice 
president for academic affairs at 
Ursuline College in Ohio. 



believe any campus has unique 
needs, the configuration of specific 
systems may well be unique for 
each college. Therefore, when we 
drafted our RFP to send out to po- 
tential bidders, we made it clear 
that we expected the consultant to 
develop a plan for us. Frankly, Tm 
glad we did that, for— predictably 
— at least one bidder sent us a 
thick, preprinted document which 
spoke in glowing generalities about 
"the campus of the future"— but it 



Few small colleges 
have computer services 

departments with 
enough expert time to 
examine campus needs 
and develop compre- 
hensive solutions; the 
two or three people on 
staff spend most of their 
time putting out fires! 



had precious little relevance to 
Ursuline College. We quickly set 
aside this "McPlan" (as I like to 
call this technologized equivalent of 
fast-food service) and agreed to 
bring in a local consultant who 
seemed to want to do something to 
help us, as a unique institution. 
Fortunately, it turns out that we 
made the right decision. 

What seemed particularly good for 
us at Ursuline was the methodolo- 
gy employed by the consultant in 
determining our needs; his ap- 
proach was just right for our envi- 
ronment. Unlike others who had 
presented proposals in the first 



round, the new consultant came to 
campus regularly for over a month 
to speak with key players among 
the college community. He had 
one-on-one sessions with over fifty 
members of the administration, 
faculty, and staff. 

Predictably, he talked to the Presi- 
dent, Vice Presidents, Deans, and 
computer services specialists. But 
he also spoke to individual faculty 
in a wide variety of disciplines, and 
had conversations with the director 
of residence life, the director of 
academic support- services, the 
bookstore manager, the director of 
office services, and a number of 
secretaries and administrative as- 
sistants who have daily contact 
with the hardware and software 
presently available, and who would 
be most affected by any changes or 
improvements. 

In his conversations, he listened ' 
more than he talked, and he al- 
lowed interviewees to identify tech- 
nology in their own terms. As a 
result, when he finished this part 
of the task, he had a good sense of 
what people at Ursuline knew 
about technology and what they 
felt would help them do their jobs 
more efBciently — including comput- 
ers, networks, and audiovisual sys- 
tems. No matter what someone 
mentioned, the consultant took 
exhaustive notes; these notes 
would eventually be transformed 
into a hard-copy document that 
formed the basis for the next step 
in the process. 

Only wh '.n he had completed this 
exhaustive interview process did 
the consultant prepare a systems 
design. Fortunately for us, the 
design included much of what we 
already have — some of it to be up- 
graded as funds become available 
— to minimize the cost of trans- 



forming tlie campus from one on 
which some computers now reside 
to one which rehes on state-of-the- 
art technology both for instruction 
and for delivery of services to stu- 
dents. 

We are now in the process of buy- 
ing new equipment with existing 
funds, upgrading our present sys- 
tems to meet the needs of our plan, 
and seeking outside funding to 
supplement our efforts. Because we 
have a coherent plan and a clear 
sense of what we need to fulfill our 
goals, we have had great success in 
talking to potential funders. 

A second benefit has been that our 
campus community feels good 
about what we are doing. With all 
of the involvement generated by 
this process, there is little second- 
guessing of the computer services 
department, who in the past may 
have been considered an elitist 
group of compu-nerds getting all 
the toys they wanted but nothing 
the faculty and staff could really 
use. 

Furthermore, the consultant has 
remained with us on retainer, 
providing modifications to our plan 
as required and offering soluLions 
to those knotty problems that sur- 
face only when you are actually in 
the middle of putting together a 
system. The campus community 
has come to think of the consultant 
as "one of us," and they are not at 
all reluctant to speak frankly with 
him about problems or to seek his 
advice on new projects. 

Lessons Learned 



Our experience suggests the follow- 
ing "lessons" for small coUogcs. 

First, it is impossible for a small 
college to get all it needs in the 
way of technology at one time with- 



out considerable outside support. 
Our consultant's report made it 
clear that we would indeed need to 
spend hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to network the campus, 
make technology available in all 
classrooms and residence halls, and 
provide the systems we need for 
efficient service delivery to stu- 
dents. The experience forced us to 
increase our efforts to seek outside 
funding. 



o ne benefit has been 

that our campus 
community feels good 

about what we are 
doing. With all of the 
involvement generated 
by this process, there is 
little second-guessing of 
the computer services 
department. 



Second, we learned that, while no 
one on campus had a clear idea of 
what the whole system would look 
like, everyone was able to contrib- 
ute something to describing the in- 
dividual parts in ways no single in- 
house "guru" could have done. The 
conventional wisdom that wide in- 
volvement allows many good ideas 
to surface certainly proved true in 
our case. 

Involving everyone both in drafting 
the general statements in the RFP 
and in stating requii^ements for 
their individual departments and 
programs has given them a strong 



sense of ownership in the plan. 
Having a clear set of objectives 
articulated in the RFP also made it 
easy for us to examine proposals 
against our key needs and there- 
fore, made selection of the consul- 
tant much easier. 

A third point is that we have be- 
come convinced that "staying local" 
when searching for a consultant 
has proven to be very beneficial in 
several ways. Most obviously, the 
consultant was able to schedule 
visits over a long period, thereby 
accommodating the dozens of peo- 
ple he wished to interview. Had we 
hired an out-of-town firm, much 
business may have been done over 
the telephone or crammed into two 
or three d?.ys when consultants 
were able to come into town for a 
visit. 

I believe, too, that our consultant 
was able to include more people in 
the data collection process because 
he had an office within a short 
drive of the campus. Finally, be- 
cause he is close by, we were able 
to retain him beyond the term of 
the original consulting contract; he 
is helping us put into place the 
system he designed, and can stop 
by to make on-site inspections, 
reviews, and advisory visits with 
minimal difficulty. 

Administrators at many small col- 
leges wonder if they can afford an 
outside consultant to help them 
identify and address their informa- 
tion technology needs. While I can't 
say that doing so will always guar- 
antee success in the process, we at 
Ursuline are convinced that by 
"renting expertise," we have saved 
both money and time — scarce com- 
modities on a campus where ser- 
vice to students both in the class- 
room and outside it are given the 
highest priorities. ■ 
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The National Learning Infrastructure Initiative 

Call to Participate by the Founding Members 



There is widespread recognition 
that American higher educa- 
tion needs re-structuring in order 
to contain or reduce rising costs, to 
increase access, and to promote sig- 
nificant improvements in the quaU- 
ty of student learning. To achieve 
these restructuring goals, reform 
efforts must include the creation of 
new kinds of learning environ- 
ments that harness the power of 
information technology. 

The National Information Infra- 
structure (Nil), proposed by the 
Clinton-Gore administration, cre- 
ates a major opportunity and a 
major challenge for the higher 
education community The Nil, a 
network of networks, represents a 
powerful new linkage of computer, 
video and telecommunications tech- 
nologies, potentially reaching every 
home, school and workplace in the 
U.S. and in the world. Effective 
ways to use the Nil for teaching 
and learning need to be planned 
and developed. The realization of a 
rich teaching and learning environ- 
ment via the Nil — one that meets 
the goals of improved quality, cost 
containment and increased access 
— will require a major collaborative 
effort by those with the knowledge, 
skills and resources to address the 
technical, operational, economic 
and cultural barriers to its crea- 
tion. To address this challenge, we 
have formed a coalition. We are 
seeking other institutions and or- 
ganizations to join us. 

Background 



For some time now, campus, state- 
wide and national telecommunica- 
tions networks have provided in- 
creased capacity and capabilities. 
As we move from today's Internet 
and multiple video-based networks 
to the proposed Nil, networks will 
continue to grow and increasingly 
to interconnect. 



We have also seen the emergence 
of a variety of technology-mediated 
learning environments including 
stand-alone computer-assisted in- 
struction (CAD applications created 
by both universities (individuals 
and teams of faculty) and commer- 
cial enterprises (publishers and 
technology companies); networked 
communication and information 
resources providing access to li- 
brary and other learning materials; 
experimentation with teaching and 
learning via new modes of commu- 



e want to create a 
learner-centered 
environment Our focus 
is on the learner, and 
we want to create a 
reengineered 
environment in which 
the learner can thrive. 



nication (e.g., computer conferen- 
cing); and distance learning devel- 
oped by both individual institutions 
and consortial or statewide efforts, 
offered primarily, though not exclu- 
sively, via television. 

While these new technology-medi- 
ated learning environments provide 
some alternatives to traditional 
classrooms on campus, most either 
"bolt on"* to the traditional class- 
room structure (adding cost) or use 
technology to replicate and extend 
it (sacrificing quality). Further- 
more, these efforts have largely 
developed independently of one 
another and without the benefit of 
synergistic collaboration. Most re- 



main marginal to the mainstream 
teaching and learning activities on 
our campuses. In addition, little ef- 
fort has been directed at cost/bene- 
fit analyses of the most effective 
forms of technology-mediated lear- 
ning, analyses that can guide fu- 
ture investments by government, 
institutions and corporations. 

A National Learning 
Infrastructure 



We have chosen the words. Nation- 
al Learning Infrastructure, to ex- 
press our collective vision of a 
strategic response to this set of 
challenges and opportunities. Each 
of these words adds meaning to 
what we are trying to accomplish. 

Our effort is national in scope. We 
seek systemic change for American 
higher education. While the bene- 
fits of change may be local or par- 
ticular, the effort required to real- 
ize those benefits must be collabo- 
rative. We want to create a learner- 
centered environment. Our focus is 
on the learner, and we want to 
create a reengineered environment 
in which the learner can thrive. 
Teachers are an essential part of 
that environment, and we seek to 
enable faculty to navigate the tran- 
sition to these new environments. 
We need an infrastructure to facili- 
tate technology-mediated learning. 
The Nil is an important part of 
this infrastructure, but it is not 
enough. We need new relationships 
and arrangements — among institu- 
tions, among institutions and cor- 
porations, among institutions, cor- 
porations and public policy makers 
— to facilitate the systematic avail- 
ability of learning product.s and 
processes. 

Mission 

The mission of the NLII is to cre- 
ate new collegiate learning envi- 
ronments that harness the power 



of information technology to im- 
prove the quality of teaching and 
learning, contain or reduce rising 
costs, and provide greater access to 
American higher education. The 
NLII pursues this mission by en- 
gaging in a national collaborative 
effort by those with the knowledge, 
skills and resources needed to 
address the technical, operational, 
economic and cultural barriers to 
the creation of a National Learning 
Infrastructure. 

The NLII accomplishes this effort 
by undertaking, on its own and in 
partnership with others, activities 
that create, evaluate and promote 
learning products and processes 
leading to the establishment of 
high quality, cost effective, accessi- 
ble learning environments and 
greater learning productivity. The 
NLII directs the combined intellec- 
tual, technological, professional 
and financial resources of its mem- 
bers according to a shared vision of 
how information technology can 
transform the collegiate teaching 
and learning environment to im- 
prove quality, contain costs and 
increase access. 



Goals and Objectives 

Our first goal is to inspire, by pro- 
mulgating a vision of a National 
Learning Infrastructure, projecting 
its characteristics and capabilities 
and devising strategies to make it 
a reality. Our second goal is to in- 
fluence, by advocating principles, 
guidelines and positions that are 
strategic in nature and address the 
behavioral, social, cultural and 
economic processes and structures 
that both enable and constrain the 
development of a National Learn- 
ing Infrastructure. Our third goal 
is to leverage, by harnessing feder- 
al, state and corporate interest in 
creating an Nil in such a way as to 
realize a significant return on 
current and future investments in 
instructional applications of infor- 
mation technology. Our fourth goal 
is to enable, by creating a forum 
where those with common interests 
in using information technology to 
reengineer instruction on a nation- 
al scale can collaborate in develop- 
ing and implementing new learn- 
ing products and new pedagogical 
methods. And our fifth goal is to 
inform, by identifying, endorsing, 
developing and supporting demon- 



stration projects (prototypes) that 
seek to advance the state-of-the-art 
relative to a vision of a National 
Learning Infrastructure. 

The Benefits of Participation _ 

By becoming a Sustaining Member 
of the National Learning Infra- 
stnicture Initiative, you will have 
the opportunity: to learn; to ad- 
vance the national goals of the 
Initiative; to influence the direction 
of the Initiative; to participate in a 
high-level national forum on reeng- 
ineering instruction; to gain aaess 
to state-of-the-art information and 
knowledge; to return to your hon.e 
institutions or organization and 
apply the knowledge gained; to 
take collaborative action to ad- 
vance your institutional/organiza- 
tional goals. As Founding Members 
of the National Learning Infra- 
structure Initiative, we call upon 
you to join us. ■ 

For additional information on 
the NLII and its founding mem- 
bers, contact EDUCOM at (202) 
872-4200 or nlii@educom.edu. 



In Future Issues 

- Why the CIO has to be 

a member of the 
president's cabinet, 

- Today's IT organizational 

issues and the emerging 
strategies for dealing with 
them 

- Administrative information 

systems for the year 2000 



Need a consultant? EDUTECH 
International provides consulting 
services exclusively to colleges 
and universities. Call us at 
(203) 242-3356. 



"Be wary about handing the (CIO) job to your 
finance person, because then information 
technology could end up as an adjunct to 
bookkeeping rather than a strategic asset that 
serves the whole company. Information 
technology is going to be your company's 
most important asset. Guard it with your best 
person." 

Charles Wang 

CEO, Computer Associates International 
"Multiple Choice" 
Iric, Technology 
December 1994 

ERIC — 




Q. We Ve just chosen a new administrative informa- 
tion system, and are about to begin the implementa- 
tion. It has suddenly occurred to us that we don't 
really have anyone on campus with the time or ex- 
pertise to manage this project. Is this something we 
could temporarily acquire from outside the institu- 
tion? 

A. Yes, you could do that; there are many companies 
and individuals that offer this service, som£ of whom 
even specialize in the higher education environment. 
However, this might not be the best option for you. 
You need to think about the fact that contracting for 
a project manager means, for one thing, that all of 
the experience and knowledge that person will gain 
during the course of the project will leave at the end 
of the contract. It also implies that there will be a 
formal "end" to the project and that there will be a 
time when the valuable services that this person has 
been providing to you will no longer be needed. More 
and more institutions are finding, in fact, that project 
management is an on-going task because as the in- 
stitutions needs change and grow, the system needs 
to change and grow along with them. Finally, you 



need to think about the skills needed for this job; it 
may be easier (and more effective) to develop an in- 
house person who already knows the culture of the 
institution and its particular needs and to train him 
or her in project management than the other way 
around. 

Q, The final stage of our networking project is to 
wire our dorms. Someone on the planning committee 
has suggested that we could possibly avoid this ex- 
pense, at least for a couple of years, by putting pub- 
lic computing labs in each of the dorms instead. Any 
thoughts? 

A., Once upon a time, dorm students were happy (or 
at least, content) with one public telephone per floor 
and a single television in the first-floor public lounge. 
Times have changed. Students are increasingly less 
likely to put up with having to go to a public room to 
get their e-mail, or to download their homework as- 
signments. In addition, it is simply not cost-effective 
these days to spend institutional money on hardware 
rather than networking. The former is a short-term 
solution at best. 
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The Library of the Future: 
A Hybrid Model 

by David Cossey, Union College 

At colleges and universities around the world, everyone is trying 
to design and speculate about the library of the future. Descrip- 
live tides, such as "the virtual library," **the flexible library," "the 
library without walls/* ad nauseam^ have been coined to describe the 
future model of the library. We are all trying to figure this out so we 
can plan for it and devote our energies and resources into making the 
library of the future a reality. Library and technology experts are pool- 
ing their energies and thoughts trying to come up with plans and mod- 
els that can be used to move ahead. (For example, the Coalition for 
Networked Information provides a forum through which many of the 
associalcd issues, models, and projects are discussed and mfluenced.) 
No one wants to arrive in the future pulling (or riding) a dinosaur. 

At one extreme in the discussion are those who do not want any 
changes. But it is clear that we cannot afford to ignore the issues and 
remain status quo — the issues and changes will not go away. While we 
wait, the cost of acquisitions in our libraries continues to soar (with 
some journals increasing at rates of 10 to 30 percent a year), causing 
all of us to make the hard decisions of what to continue and what to 
discontinue purchasing. At the other extreme are those who postulate 
that we can get by eventually with no paper at all. But many in 
academia bemoan the possibility of this extreme — that of a paperless 
library (where have we heard that word "paperless" before? ...perhaps 
at office automation conferences of the 1970s and '80s). 



"A good rule for educational 
leaders who are trying to come 
to terms with information 
technology at their institutions 
would be, *Lead or get out of 
the way/ I say that because, 
frankly, those are the only real 
options. The simple truth is 
that technology is going to 
transform education (and 
everything else!) whether we 
help or hinder the process and 
whether we watch it happen 
from the sidelines or take 
charge of it as leaders*" 

Elizabeth Baer 

Gustavus Adolphus College 

"12 Rules for Technology 

Trendsetters" 
EDUCOM Review 
November/December 1994 



At the same time, we see technology growing and changing at ever 
faster rates, invading every aspect of our lives. Nowhere is this pres- 
sure more evident than in colleges and universities, where, as we com- 
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PILOT PROJECT ON A project jointly launched by the Getty Art History Information Program and 
INTELLECTUAL MUSE Educational Media will address key issues in the educational use of 

PROPERTY RIGHTS museum images and related information delivered over computer networks. 

The Museum Educational Site Licensing Project will enable museum and 
educational communities to develop common solutions to problems now 
inhibiting the development of computer-based learning tools for the study of 
art and culture. The pilot project will test the distribution of art images and 
information from six museums to seven universities. The institutions will 
resolve issues of intellectual property rights, network security, and information 
standards, defining the terms and conditions for the educational use of 
museum images and information on campus networks. The venture will also 
demonstrate the value of digital media in the study of art and culture. 

Participating universities include American University, Columbia University, 
Cornell University, University of Illinois, University of Maryland, University of 
Michigan, and University of Virginia. For more information, contact Philippa 
Calnan, The J. Paul Getty Trust, 401 Wilshire Boulevard, Suite 900, Santa 
Monica, California 90401; (310) 395-0388. 



CAUSE RELEASES CAUSE, the association for managing and using information resources in 

DATABASE PROFILE higher education, has just published the CAUSE Institution Database 1994 

Profile, a 170-page publication summarizing the results from its annual survey 
of colleges and universities on information technology-related issues. The 
report includes 158 tables, charts, and graphs covering nine aspects of IT 
management and use at the 435 institutions responding to a CAUSE survey. 

The profile offers composite data as well as data for six categories of 
institutions. Included are data on strategic planning, management and 
organization, new and innovative technologies, budget and financial 
considerations, networking issues, microcomputers and workstations, policy 
issues, academic computing, and administrative applications. One copy of the 
profile was sent to each CAUSE member campus. Copies of the report are 
available for $35 members, $70 non-members, from CAUSE, (303) 449-4430; 
orders@cause.colorado.edu. 



BATTLE OVER Computerized graduate admissions tests administered by the Educational 

COMPUTERIZED Testing Service (ETS) have been challenged by Kaplan Educational Centers as 

TESTING being too vulnerable to cheating. Through tests taken by its own researchers, 

Kaplan had determined that the pool of questions used in the Gradxiate Record 
Examinations (GRE) General Test was too small, and therefore, they charged, 
the tests themselves too easily replicated. ETS responded by cancelling most of 
its computerized GRE testing through June. The ETS has since sued Kaplan 
for stealing test questions in violation of federal copyright law. 
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"Planning and Managing the Odyssey" 



Almost a decade ago, December 
10-13. 1985 to be precise, a 
large group of people gathered in 
New Orleans at the annual CAUSE 
conference to consider the theme, 
"1995 — Planning and Managing 
the Odyssey.** As we begin 1995, 
it*s a bit of a shock to realize that 
our day-to-day world of higher 
education information technology 
could scarcely be imagined by even 
that admittedly imaginative group 
of people only ten years ago. 

What were we aU concerned with 
back then? To judge from the ses- 
sion content, we were very preoccu- 
pied with data security. Certainly 
a legitimate issue (then and now), 
data security was also being used, 
one suspects, to forestall the "inva- 
sion" of microcomputers on the 
desktops of end users, a move hea- 
vily resisted back then by many IT 
managers. A principal argument 
against the proliferation of micro- 
computers was the inevitable com- 
promise in security, and many of 
the conference sessions that year 
(including the entire Current Is- 
sues Forum) were devoted to this. 

We were also beginning to make 
some strides into the issues of 
strategic planning, organization, 
and networking. But little did we 
know how the next ten years would 
shift our focus. In 1985 we were 
designing the interface to the new- 
ly on-line administrative informa- 
tion system; in 1995, we are de- 
signing our institution's home page 
for the World-Wide Web. In 1985 
we were discussing how to involve 
administrative users in student 
systems development; in 1995 we 
are discussing the best ways to 
provide information access directly 
to the students themselves. In 1985 
we were trying to decide the bal- 
ance in emphasis between comput- 
ing and communications (voice and 
data, with an occasional mention of 



video); in 1995 we are trying to 
decide how quickly we can get the 
dormitories wired. In 1985 we were 
wondering if having a Help Desk 
made sense; in 1995 we are won- 
dering whether having any applica- 
tions programmers on staff makes 
sense. 

No, most of us today are no longer 
fighting the demons of end-user 
microcomputing. But there are lots 
of other demons we are facing, and 
no one more ferocious than the one 
of limited resources. While money 



In 1985 we were 
designing the interface 

to the newly on-line 
administrative informa- 
tion system; in 1995, we 

are designing our 
institution's home page 
for the World-Wide 
Web. 



for computing on most campuses 
has never been exactly abundant, 
the resource situation today is 
worse than we ever could have 
foreseen ten years ago. The lack of 
resources is also often accompanied 
by a skepticism about IT benefits, 
at least at the top-administration 
level (a legacy of over-promising 
ten years ago?), as well as a hugely 
increased demand in most other 
areas of the institution. It*s safe to 
say that IT managers today spend 
more time on this issue, either 
directly or indirectly, than any 
other. 

Other items capturing our atten- 
tion now that we did not foresee in- 



clude the smallness and portability 
of computing today in enormously 
powerful, yet astonishingly inex- 
pensive, packages; the popularity 
(and increasing necessity) of multi- 
media; the necessity of graphical 
user interfaces (yes, some still pre- 
fer command lines, but those who 
do are rapidly going the way of mi- 
crocomputer-resistant IT manag- 
ers); and the rapid progress tov/ard 
universal connectivity. 

Of course, there are some struggles 
that remain from ten years ago; 
perhaps they will be with us al- 
ways. For instance, we still don't 
know what academic computing is 
all about. While we have gotten a 
bit better at ma^aging academic 
computing resources, we are still 
taking our very first baby steps in 
making a difference to the learning 
and teaching processes. Many of us 
thought we would have niade more 
progress on this front by now, but 
it rer^'iins a very, very difficult 
chal^ ige. 

We don't know how to organize, for 
the most part, yet either. Many of 
the institutions that ten years ago 
had separate administrative and 
academic computing service depart- 
ments have now combined these; 
many others have gone in the other 
direction. The CIO position is cer- 
tainly more prevalent, but at a low- 
er level in most institutions than 
many of us predicted back then. 
And still, most colleges and univer- 
sities do not have a CIO at all. 

One thing for sure: it's still an 
odyssey ("an extended, adventurous 
wandering," according to Webster). 
By the end of the decade we're in 
now, we will have crossed a centu- 
ry marker as well, and with luck, 
we'll still be having great adven- 
tures as we guide our institutions 
through the world of information 
technology. ■ 
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The Library of the Future: A Hybrid Model ... 

continued from page 1 



pete for students and faculty who 
need and want technology to assist 
in learning and practicing their 
learning and research endeavors, 
to not get involved in technology 
would be fatal. Traditionally, the 
heart of the academic institution 
has been its library, where one 
could spend time searching the 
aisles and catalogs and could de- 
termine the priorities and look into 
the heart of the institution. Not 
only the volumes, but also the 
scholars who walked the aisles and 
pored through the materials, dem- 
onstrated the life beyond the class- 
room where ideas were tested, ex- 
plored, and perhaps debunked. 

Those of us who love books resist 
even the thought of the day when 
there may be no more books pub- 
lished in paper form — we resist it 
by saying "never." But I 3xn run- 
ning out of room for more 
books — ^t.00 many are still in boxes 
from two moves ago. Even I am at 
a time when I will purchase fewer 
paper materials and more electron- 
ic materials. Already equipped with 
a computer, I now also have CD- 
ROM capability and have begun to 
purchase materials on CD-ROM 
that once would have been avail- 
able only on paper. 

A Hybrid Future 

At this point some woiild say that 
I clearly have a choice — either pa- 
per or electronic purchases. But 
there is also a third, and more 
realistic, option — a hybrid future 
with some items in paper, some 
electronic. Today we can see the 
sorting out of some of these options 
for the near future (five to ten 
years). We may be headed to a 
time when, for some items, we do 



David Cossey is Executive Director of 
Computer Services at Union College in 
Schenectady, New York, 



not have that choice. I can already 
imagine that publishers of encyclo- 
pedias are feeling pressure in the 
publishing of their paper editions. 
The cost of producing a 25-30 vol- 
ume high-quality up-to-date work 
is increasingly expensive, while 
publishing on CD-ROM can be 
done at a fraction of the cost. The 
CD-ROM version can also be pub- 
lished each year with the revised 
articles always "in order." No lon- 
ger do we have to contend with the 
annual update suppleme .ts that 
make us look in several different 
places to find all the information 



only the volumes, 
but also the scholars 
who walked the aisles 
and pored through the 
materials, demonstrated 

the life beyond the 
classroom where ideas 
were tested, explored, 
and perhaps debunked. 



on a topic. There are also CD- 
ROMs that contain matex ial that is 
of historic significance to scholars; 
the material is out of print (and too 
cost prohibitive to reprint). The 
production of works on CD-ROM is 
and will continue to increase the 
accessibility of precious resources 
(archival material, original works 
and manuscripts, etc.). 

The hybrid model of the library of 
the future can provide us vAth a 
working plan. Much effort is cur- 
rently being done to provide access 
to reference materials and journals 
electronically. On the other hand, if 
the cuirent state of most book- 



stores is any indication, there is 
not much effort in making mono- 
graphs (books) available electroni- 
cally (except older works for which 
the copyright has run out). Even 
the CD-ROMs that are showing up 
in bookstores are mostly of the re- 
ference variety (along with games 
and educational software). 

In addition to CD-ROM, the in- 
creased and pervasive access to the 
worldwide Internet is providing an 
impetus to providing access to 
works and materials in other than 
paper form. It is also pushing the 
question of access-versus-purchase 
of works into the forefront. Pub- 
lishers are experimenting with new 
ways to provide access while pro- 
tecting the rights of the producers 
of materials. Today there are pubU- 
cations that are available only elec- 
tronically over the Internet, while 
others are providing a dual access, 
and still others are contemplating 
their fate in a future more domi- 
nated by electronics and cable or 
satellite intrusion into the home 
and workplace. 

The Economics of Publishing « 

One of the major stresses that is 
pushing us into the fiiture is the 
rising cost of publishing on paper 
It has already become far less 
expensive to publish on CD-ROM 
for many works. PubUshers will 
switch to the newer medium to cut 
their costs. They can make this 
switch because of the rapid in- 
crease in the number of CD-ROMs 
purchased by consumers. This will 
serve to push much of the overhead 
cost to the purchaser of the works, 
since the consumer must purchase 
the equipment necessary to read 
the works. 

We are headed for a future in 
which reference works and journals 
will be increasingly available elec- 
tronically, and consumers (individ- 
uals and libraries) will vote with 



their dollars. Already many librar- 
ies are voting with their dollars to 
cease purchasing journals, culling 
their collections down to the core 
(and many would say to the bone). 
Much scholarly communication is 
already done electronically. A 
friend of mine at a large university 
told me recently that there are 
over 30,000 electronic mail messag- 
es sent from his institution euery 
day. The cost of sending these by 
first-class mail would be prohibi- 
tive. I am not commenting on the 
merit of all these messages, but 
then no one was looking into this 
when the post office was the only 
one providing the service either 

The electronic publishing of today 
is only a shadow of what the future 
wUl hold. The CD-ROM of today 
holds 600 MB of information — e- 
nough for hundreds of thousands of 
pages of text. Already, CD-ROMs 
are available that can hold a 25-30 
volume encyclopedia with high- 



quality pictures, sound tracks, 
video clips, etc.; a country-wide 
phone book can be put on one CD; 
so can a road atlas or street maps 
for the entire country. It is already 
possible to have a modest CD col- 
lection that encompasses thou- 
sands ol volumes. At least one 
major institution of higher educa- 
tion is thinking about putting its 
entire curriculum (textbooks, sylla- 
bi, etc.) onto CDs for distribution to 
the entire student body. 

Nevertheless, while 600 MB seems . 
like a lot, it is already proving to 
be limiting, as multi-volume CD 
works begin to proliferate. We will 
have CDs that hold 10 times the 
current amount of information in 
the next two or three years (some 
say even sooner). 

In the near future, monographs 
(books) will continue to dominate 
in paper form — until the consumer 
votes otherwise. 



Preparation Needed Now 

The future comes to us each day, 
and we cannot afford to fight a 
rearguard action. We must explore 
the capabilities that the technology 
brings. Only then can we be pre- 
pared to decide the best way to 
provide access to the scholarly 
materials that are the life of an 
institution of higher education. We 
must start exploring the options 
that are available now. We will 
then be able to evaluate and under- 
stand the pluses and minuses, 
think about and discuss the poten- 
tial, and extrapolate to the fixture. 

We must also begin building the 
infrastructure to allow for electron- 
ic access. It is past the point at 
which we can deny a future for the 
role of electronics in our libraries. 
We will probably not see a com- 
pletely paperless library in the 
near future, but we will certainly 
see at least a hybrid library. We 
need to be prepared. ■ 



In Future Issues 

- /4pp/}'//tg Disney s service 

model to campus computer 
services 

- Why the CIO has to be 

a member of the 
president's cabinet. 

- Today's IT organizational 

issues and the emerging 
strategies for dealing with 
them 



Need a consultant? EDUTECH 
International provides consulting 
services exclusively to colleges 
end universities. Call us at 
(203) 242-3356. 



Computer folk have counted lots of things for 
lots of years. Most of those things had to do 
with the arcane details of how systems 
'performed,' They were measurements of 
inputs rather than outcomes and were 
tenuously, if at all, related to business product: 
learning outcomes. We need to turn our 
attention to helping faculty and learners 
measure outcomes and the costs required to 
produce those outcomes.... We simply must 
devote some time and effort to demonstrating, 
in a measured way, the payoff from using 
information technology in higher education." 

Robert Heterick 
President, EDUCOM 
"A Stone Soup" 
EDUCOM Review 

November/December 1994 »:/*J 




Q. Complain, complain, complain. Now our admin- 
istrative users want a whole new information sys- 
tem. All that cost, and yet I have not heard them 
mention a single thing for the new system that our 
current system, doesn't have — or that we couldn^t add 
very easily. They think that in a new system, every- 
thing's going to be available at the push of a button, 
but we know better. The/re just setting themselves 
up with a bunch of unrealistic expectations. How can 
we get across to them that they don't need to do 
this? 

A. \Wll go along with the part about the danger of 
unrealistic expectations^ but we dont buy the rest. 
What you think are the virtues and features of your 
current system are apparently unknown to your users; 
that means, for all practical purposes, they dont 
exist. It could be that they*re just too hard to find, or 
just too hard to use once they are found; it could be 
that the users dont want to have to spec out every 
new feature before you get the thrill of programming 
it for them. Our experience suggests that most users 
do not complain unless there is something legitimate 
to complain about, and it would behoove you to stop 



being so defensive and start listening. Keep in mind 
the lessons learned by VCR manufacturers: possible 
does not necessarily mean useable, and only users can 
judge the latter 

Q. I have heard of reselling long distance and other 
telephone services to students in dormitories, I have 
heard of partnerships with cable TV companies to 
wire the campus and sell TV offerings to students, 
and I have heard of campus computer stores. But 
this is a new one on me — a long distance provider 
offering telephone cards to alumni that result in a 
contribution to the school every time a long-distance 
call is made with that card. Another way to get 
money for IT! 

A. Yes, that's a relatively new twist on raising mon- 
ey. We suspect were only seeing the beginning of 
plans and strategies to increase the resource pool that 
can be used for information technology. Otherwise, 
its a matter of reallocating existing institutional 
funds to pay for IT initiatives, harder and harder to 
do as other priorities (such as faculty salaries and 
leaky roofs) compete for attention. 
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Emulating Mickey Mouse 
Without Feeling Goofy 

by Howard Strauss, Princeton University 

Garbage. Peeling paint. People locking their keys in their cars. 
You wouldn't think it, but lately these are some of the things 
Tve been most concerned about. And children discovering that they 
are too short to go on a ride after waiting for an eternity in an endless 
line. And guests forgetting where they parked their rental cars and not 
even remembering what make and model they were. And cast mem- 
bers doing more than just making sure that rides work. Those things 
too have taken on great importance to me. 

Usually when I return from an EDUCOM or CAUSE conference, my 
head is filled with the latest information technology news, and I spend 
countless hours trying to apply the neat things Tve just learned to my 
work at Princeton University. That is, of course, how it should be. 
Like others involved in the delivery of information technology services 
at colleges and universities, a critical part of my job is keeping up 
with the rapidly changing technology and effectively applying it at my 
home university. Our users, like yours, Tm sure, expect that their in- 
formation technology organization will provide cutting-edge technolo- 
gy to everyone everywhere. 

So there is no time to dwell on garbage or peeling paint when I ha^e 
to be thinking about cHent/server paradigms, object oriented program- 
ming, CASE tools, video conferencing, multi-media, ATM, VLSI, 
TCP/IP, PowerPC, Z39.50, WWW, SGML, PCMCIA, PDAs, and 
when Windows95 will be released. But since I have returned from 
CAUSE '94 I have concluded that garbage, peeling paint, and the rest 
of this long but odd list of items ought to take precedence over all of 
the technical things my job title requires me to spend every waking 

ERJC continued on pane 4 



"Colleges and universities too 
often avoid factual analysis, 
but rather hope to reduce costs 
and push blindly toward 
cHent/server systems urged on 
by departments and vendors. 
Interestingly enough, some of 
the same people who initially 
questioned the consequences of 
unplanned infusion of 
microcomputers and now 
question the wisdom of 
client/server-panic are again 
being labeled ^mainframe 
bigots^" 

Martin Solomon 

University of South Carolina 

"The Need to Rethink 

Decentralized Computing in 

Higher Education'* 
CAUSE/EFFECT 
Winter 1994 



RUTH LILLY GIFT 
FUNDS HIGH-TECH 
TELECOM SYSTEM AT 
WABASH 



They may study Latin in a building constructed in 1833, but the students of 
Wabash College will soon have access to one of the highest*tech campus 
communications systems in the United States. The Wabash Board of Trustees 
voted recently to provide the liberal arts college for men with a sophisticated 
telecommunications system that will propel the entire campus into the fast 
lane of the information highway. 

The new $1.6 million system is being partially funded by a gift from Mrs. Ruth 
Lilly of Indianapolis, and /nil allow every residential student of the 800-plus 
student body, and all faculty and staff members to have permanent, personal 
telephone numbers. The system will also allow access to voice mail, directory 
services, free local calls, mail lists, bulletin boards, conference calls, and access 
to the Internet and all its services, such as Gopher and World Wide Web. 
Personal phone numbers that stay the same throughout a student's campus 
career and a "port per pillow" will distinguish Wabash from other institutions 
by the breadth and depth of the communication it provides. 

For further information, contact Bill Doemel, Director of Computer Services, at 
(317) 364-4311; doemel@wabash.edu. 



NEWS FROM EDUCOM Educom, the association dedicated to the transformation of education through 

information technology, has announced that Jim Mingle, executive director of 
the State Higher Education Executive Officers Association (SHEEO), has 
joined the organization as a Visiting Fellow for one year. Mingle will focus on 
Educom's National Learning Information Infrastructure (NLII), a program 
aimed at facilitating the restructuring and reengineering of learning 
environments in higher education. The NLII's mission is based on action- 
oriented collaborations among higher education, educational organizations, 
technology industries, and public policy leaders for the purpose of containing or 
reducing rising costs in higher education, increasing access, and promoting 
significant improvements in the quality of student learning. 

For more information about the NLII, contact Educom at (202) 872-4200 or 
send e-mail to nlii@educom.edu. 



SITE 95 CONFERENCE The Society for Information Technology and Teacher Education (SITE) is 

holding its sixth annual conference on March 22-25 in San Antonio, Texas. 
The conference will consist of papers, panels, tutorials, workshops, poster 
sessions, and demonstrations. There will be special strands for diversity and 
international perspectives, social studies, reading and language arts, special 
education, matWscience education, and early childhood issues. For more 
information, contact 3ITE 95, P.O. Box 2966, Charlottesville, Virginia 22902; 
(804) 973-3987; aace@virginia.edu. 
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Campus Computing: Education or Edutainment? 

by Gordon Sherman, University of Tennessee 



T t seems clear that the trends 
^ in academic computing in our 
universities largely reflect the 
more general trends in higher 
education, which have been noted 
recently by a number of writers. 

A case in point: universities (even 
some which were once regarded as 
respectable) nov,' routinely corrupt 
themselves by luring athletes onto 
their campuses — athletes who still 
lack the fundamentals of a higher 
education when they depart those 
universities, with or without aca- 
demic degrees of any kind. An 
analogy can be drawn between 
such practices for providing enter- 
tainment and the trend toward 
"edutainment** in campus comput- 
ing, which is intended to support 
academic programs at our colleges 
and universities. 

I doubt that we have ever seen so 
much enthusiasm and happy spec- 
ulation regarding the vast opportu- 
nities for massive improvement of 
the human intellect as took place 
during the birth and adolescence of 
modem computing machines, circa 
1950-60, and on into the 1970s. 
These remarkable new machines, it 
was predicted by some of the 
brightest academics of the day, 
would free human minds from ted- 
ious mental labor, thereby enabling 
those minds to more vigorously 
pursue intellectual goak at much 
loftier levels. 

Sad to say, there's not much evi- 
dence to support those early predic- 
tions. 
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As it*s turned out, such forecasts 
were mostly backwards. The quali- 
ty and rigor of quantitative work in 
higher education were much higher 
prior to the availability of modem 
computers. The way computing in 
higher education has evolved dur- 
ing the past several decades has 
placed overwhelming emphasis on 
the production of mere numbers — 
billions and trillions of them — ev- 
ery day, every hour 
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Academic computing once focused 
on insight, not numbers. Now, 
little attention is given to improv- 
ing, or even maintaining, compe- 
tency in the critical analysis of 
what the numbers might mean. In 
real ways, easy access to modem 
computers is resulting in less — not 
more — application of human vigor 
to intellectual goals. 

Yet the current popular literature 
extols tlie splendors of the expand- 
ing availability of moden^ comput- 
ing technology for everyone. Now 
the technology "enables"*; the num- 
bers can all be reduced to pictures 
on a screen, in color no less, like an 
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elaborate television production. 
This, it is usually claimed, is real 
progress in education. It is com- 
monly predicted that anybody, any 
blockhead, can be magically tumed 
into a well-educated person by it 
all, and in short time. 

This tendency may simply be 
symptomatic of a far more perva- 
sive trend, that is, the deteriora- 
tion of U.S. higher education in 
general as described by a number 
of capable, serious people such as 
Allan Bloom (The Closing of the 
American Mind) or Charles Sykes. 
Nevertheless, those of us who have 
had a large part of the responsi- 
bility for introducing and nurturing 
modem computing technology in 
the higher education environment, 
all in the pursuit of improving 
human intellect, cannot be excused 
for botching the job merely because 
the control of our college:, and 
universities is often in the hands of 
incompetents. 

People with the capacity to under- 
stand the power of modem comput- 
er technology and the potential of 
its working relationship with the 
human intellect should be expected 
to have produced more of value by 
now. But alas, I believe the trend 
is that people working in the area 
of providing computer resources for 
teaching and learning are striving 
to be merely popular, to hold a job, 
and to please the prevailing con- 
ventional wisdom, no matter how 
wrong that wisdom may be. 

In fact, a sadly telling point is that 
the corporate business mentality 
has so corrupted higher education 
that many of the people responsible 
for the guidance of universities and 
university academic programs now 
actually refer to students as "custo- 
mers'* rather than as seekers of 
knowledge for its own sake. ■ 
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hour worrying about. This seems to 
be no minor temporary diversion 
that we technical people are often 
predisposed to. Not only have I fo- 
cused on these odd issues, but I 
have come to think that it is essen- 
tial that everyone at Princeton who 
delivers information technology 
have the same focus. So should all 
of you. In fact it is essential for 
your survival as information tech- 
nology providers. 

Mickey Mouse Management 

One of the speakers at CAUSE '94 
was Dennis Snow, a Customized 
Program Specialist for the Walt 
Disney organization. Since CAUSE 
*94 was held at the Walt Disney 
World Resort which is just a short 
Disney-owned boat ride away from 
Disney World and EPCOT Center, 
it was no surprise to find someone 
from the Disney organization was 
addressing CAUSE. After all, Dis- 
ney does some incredible things 
with computers. But Dennis was 
not a computer maven and never 
even mentioned computers or their 
use at Disney. What he talked 
about was how the tens of thou- 
sands of Disney employees (whom 
Disney calls cast members) are ab- 
le to deliver consistent cutting-edge 
service in everything they do for 
their customers ^called "guests"). 

There is no way I can reproduce 
even a fraction of the information 
Dennis gave us nor a scintilla of 
his pride, commitment, loyalty, and 
enthusiasm. However, he opened 
his talk by asking the assembled 
masses their general impressions of 
Disney World. 

"Everything is so clean and neat,** 
was a common response. "Everyone 
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is so friendly, helpful, and happy," 
was another "Things are so care- 
fully laid out and easy to find. 
Everyone io always smiling. The 
good feel'.ngs are contagious. It 
must h'j the pixie dust.'' Every 
response was about Disney's nearly 
perfect service and the attitude of 
its employees — I mean cast mem- 
bers. WTiat you didn't hear was 
how wonderful the rides were, that 
they almost always worked, that 
the technology was awesome, or 
even that it was so expensive to go 
to Disney World. 

What would happen if you asked a 
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group of your users their impres- 
sion of your IT organization? 
Would they say, "Their systems are 
so clean and neat"; "Everyone is so 
friendly, helpful, and happy"; "Just 
visiting the Information Technolo- 
gy Office lifts my spirits"? Of 
course not, and one problem is that 
no one would expect that to happen 
and might even be chagrined if it 
did. 

IT organizations expend Herculean 
efforts to build state of the art 
networks which connect lightning 
fast workstations running the lat- 
est intelligent applications. Our 
organizations include the best pro- 
grammers, system designers, net- 
work specialists, and support per- 



sonnel armed with the most sophis- 
ticated software tools. A user who 
missed aU that and saw our friend- 
liness as the most salient feature of 
our organization might be a disap- 
pointment and embarrassment. It 
would be easy to think that since 
we do not run Disney Worlds, Mic- 
key Mouse Management (MMM) is 
just goofy for IT organizations. But 
it turns out that MMM is what cre- 
ates the pixie dust that puts the 
magic in everything Disney does. 
And IT organizations need magic 
even more than Disney. 

Disney Stories 

Dennis told us that one reason 
Disney parks are so clean is that 
when any Disney cast member 
(employee) — from the CEO to the 
lowest paid temp — sees trash in 
the park, he or she picks it up and 
disposes of it. Everyone does this 
every time. Sure, Disney has cast 
members whose main job is picking 
up trash, but every Disney employ- 
ee wants the parks to look clean 
and neat, so errant trash is given 
no rest. Disney cast members also 
report peeling paint. While they 
can dispose of trash themselves, 
painting Sleeping Beauty's castle is 
something best left to the experts. 
But all cast members believe that 
it is their job to make anything 
nicer if they can, and to report 
anything that needs fixing that 
they can't fix themselves. 

Dennis also told us what happens 
when someone locks their keys in 
their car (which happens tens of 
thousands of times each year) or 
forgets where it was parked. Both 
of these things are examples of 
users (oops, guests) doing some- 
thing dumb and easily avoidable. It 
is also something that Disney can 
readily predict wiU happen. 

Every person who directs cars into 
parking spots carries a wireless 
communicator When someone 



locks his keys in his car, the park- 
ing cast member stops for a mo- 
ment, empathizes with the family 
locked jut of their car, calls the 
Disney locksmith van, then re- 
sumes directing cars into parking 
spots. The locksmith van arrives in 
minutes or less, carefully breaks 
into the car, retrieves the keys, and 
while the user reaches for his wal- 
let, refuses any payment — even a 
tip — and dashes off to the next 
guest who is locked out of her car 

After a day at the park, guests 
return to the parking lot and often 
forget where they parked their 
cars. The response to the question, 
*What kind of car do you have?" is 
usually, "The white rental car" 
Once again, parking cast members 
stop what they are doing, empa- 
thize with the guests, and ask 
them what time they entered the 
park. Parking is so well controlled 
that given the time a guest entered 
the park, the location of their car 
can be narrowed down to a few 
dozen cars. In all cases, the guest 
is helped to be quickly reunited 
with his or her can 

There are plenty of other Disney 
stories, and they all have the same 
theme — doing everything possible 
to provide for a guest's happiness, 
safety, and comfort. 

The Magic Is You 

How does Disney get its cast mem- 
bers to provide this level of caring 
service? It starts with a company 
culture and philosophy that insists 
that all employees understand that 
their jobs are the corporate mis- 
sion, not their job titles. What is 
the job of a person who directs cars 
to parking spots? Providing the 
best vacation and entertainment 
experience possible. And that is the 
job of hamburger flippers, hotel 
maids, and the CEO. Disney phi- 
losophy, culture, and corporate 
goals have been reduced to a few 



basic rules which all cast members 
adhere to all the time. Instead of a 
corporate mission statement read- 
able only by lawyers and universal- 
ly ignored, Disney asks its cast 
members to treat everyone as a 
guest (employees, guests, vendors, 
everyone), to fuss with details, and 
to exceed people's expectations. 

Even before someone is hired, he or 
she gets to see a film that empha- 
sizes the company philosophy and 
culture. Even temporary summer 
employees spend two days of orien- 
tation that stresses the corporate 
philosophy of how to treat people. 
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the importance of exceeding peo- 
ple's expectations, and the impor- 
tance to the corporation o; every 
cast member. At the end of the two 
days of orientation, cast members 
have either packed up and gone 
home or they have begun to under- 
stand that the magic of Disney is 
really in every cast member Dur- 
ing these two days of orientation, 
hamburger flippers and financial 
vice presidents go through the 
same program together. This re- 
minds all cast members that the 
rules apply to everyone equally and 
that everyone's job is important to 
the corporation. 

Disney on Campus 

Disney has decided that while 



cutting edge technology is essen- 
tial, it is discounted by users. 
Theme park attendees expect the 
rides to be state of the art, safe, 
and working. They expect hotels to 
have maid service, ice machines, 
and elevators. If the technology 
and essentials are not in place, 
users will complain, but if every- 
thing is just working, no one will 
say, *Wow, they didn't run out of 
milk shakes today. This is really a 
great place." 

Disney's edge is cutting-edge ser- 
vice. It knows it is in the entertain- 
ment business, not the theme-park 
business or the movie business. 
Technologies come and go and can 
be provided by outsiders, so their 
corporate philosophy can't be based 
on technology. Disney has based it 
instead on friendly, helpful people, 
fussing with details and exceeding 
people's expectations. 

Yet, IT organizations stUl act like 
they are in the technology busi- 
ness. They never should have been 
in the technology business anyway; 
they should have been in the infor- 
mation services business. In the 
past, it was just inappropriate for 
campus IT organizations to be in 
the technology business. Today it is 
an anachronism. Campus IT orga- 
nizations used to develop operating 
systems (e.g., MTS), compilers (e.g., 
WATFOR), and text processors 
(e.g., SCRIPT). That wUl never 
happen again except for tiny niche 
markets. Today, and for the fore- 
seeable future, these technical 
tours de force will be built by com- 
panies like Microsoft and AT&T, or 
possibly Sony and Nintendo. But 
most campus IT organizations' 
reaction to this trend has been to 
decide that they should give up 
building compilers and operating 
systems and instead build network- 
ing systems and campus-wide in- 

continued on page 6 
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formation systems (CWISes). This 
will be a short-lived diversion. 
Campuses will find it more cost- 
effective to buy networking soft- 
ware and CWISes than to build 
them or even use the free ones that 
abound. Gopher and Mosaic may 
be the last of this type of free, 
loosely supported software devel- 
oped and maintained at great cost 
and then given away. 

In the future even the function of 
providing Internet access is likely 
to be done by America OnLine, 
Prodigy^ Delphi, Microsoft, or other 
commercial Internet providers as 
they get more adept at providing 
these services. They will 30on be 
able to provide a higher quality 
interface at less cost than we will 
be able to do for ourselves. 

Users now largely have their own 
computers on their desks and run 
commercial software they have 
purchased themselves. The high 
technology that we thought was 
our business has become a com- 
mercial commodity that our cam- 
pus cottage industries cannot com- 
pete with. But our users need help 
with this high technology web in 
which they have become entangled 
and dependent on. The Disney ap- 
proach to management offers us an 
effective v^ay to move to the service 
business we must be in to survive, 
and it will provide our users with 
the help they really need. But to do 
that, we must understand how gar- 
bage and peeling paint apply to us. 

Garbage and Peeling Paint 

Truthfully^ there is not much gar- 
bage on our campus, but when I 
did see some I used to walk by it. 
Not any more. But garbage is real- 
ly anything that detracts from the 
best experience a user can have 
that you can fix yourself. On your 
way to lunch, if you see a bewil- 
dered looking user, do you offer to 
help? If you see an icon missing 
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from a public computer screen do 
you put it back? If a computer is 
left on that should be off, a docu- 
ment out of place, an expired no- 
tice on a bulletin Woard, a candy 
wrapper on the ground, or any of a 
hundred Little things that you 
could fix, do you pick up the gar- 
bage (i.e., fix the problem) or do 
you walk on by? 

It is also probably rare to see actu- 
al peeling paint on your campus. 
But would you report it if you saw 
some? You should. But peeling 
paint is really anything that de- 
tracts from the best experience 
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that your users can have that you 
cannot fix yourself. Does your web 
server point directly to something 
in poor taste? Report it. Fuss about 
it. Don't say that the web server is 
not your job; your job is offering 
your users the best service possible 
and anything that detracts from 
that is your job. 

Do you soe a document out of date 
or missing? Is some system de- 
signed in a way that you know can 
be improved? Is someone in your 
organization offering less than the 
best service? You are looking at 
peeling paint and your users will 
certainly see it too. Report it. Fuss 
about it. Follow up on it. The hap- 
piness of your users and the sue- 



cess of your organization is your 
responsibility. It cannot be delegat- 
ed or assumed to be the province of 
someone higher up. 

Getting Oriented 

Making this happen in your organi- 
zation is not easy. You probably 
have a new-employee orientation, 
but it is Likely just an hour or two 
describmg the university benefit 
programs. It certainly isn't two 
days of getting the feel of the cor- 
porate culture, understanding the 
university's mission, learning how 
to treat each other and faculty and 
staff, and being energized to go out 
and be part of the magic of Euph- 
oric State University. Your employ- 
ees need this kind of thing. If your 
human resources people think this 
idea is daffy, then do it yourself on 
whatever scale you can. 

To get people to pick up trash and 
report peeling paint requires ?, 
change of culture. What happens ii 
your organization if you report 
peeling paint today? Are you told it 
isn't your job? Are you ignored? 
Are you ostracized as the messen- 
ger bearing bad news? Is your 
loyalty questioned? Are you re- 
minded that you don't do your job 
perfectly either? With reactions 
such as these you will not get peo- 
ple to pick up garbage or report 
peeling paint. 

Employees will first have to learn 
what garbage and peeUng paint 
really are. Then they will have to 
be assured that picking it up and 
reportmg it is a good thing to do. 
For a while they will do this be- 
cause they know it is expected of 
them, but the real breakthrough 
will come when it become personal- 
ly unacceptable to them to have 
garbage and peeling paint in their 
environment. 

Part Two of this article will ap- 
pear next month. 



IT Helps Cope with Disabilities 



The National Science Foun- 
dation has announced that it 
has awarded a two-year, $200,000 
grant to the American Association 
for Higher Education (AAHE) to 
create materials that will help 
disabled students study math, 
science, and engineering. The grant 
work will be carried out by EASI, 
an AAHE program that uses infor- 
mation technology to help people 
with disabilities achieve full partic- 
ipation in education programs, 
both as students and faculty. The 
materials will be based on EASFs 
ongoing work on "adaptive" com- 
puting technology and accr >s to 
electronic information for people 
with disabilities. EASI will empha- 
size using the Internet to distrib- 
ute this project's work to the larg- 
est possible audience. 

"WeVe thrilled with the award," 
said Dr Norman Coombs, chair of 
EASI and (Jirector of the project. 
'We've spent the last six years 



creating and distributing materials 
that have helped thousands of peo- 
ple with disabilities use computer 
technology to go through school 
and move into the workplace. This 
grant will allow us to tackle the 
tough challenge of providing good 
information about how people with 
disabilities can use infonnation 
technology to work effectively in 
science and math. It's especially 
difficult to provide access to these 
fields, and it's well past time that 
people with disabilities get the 
tools to gain access." 

Dr Larry Scadden of the National 
Science Foundation said that the 
project would break down many of 
the attitudinai and informational 
barriers that now impede entry 
into these academic tracks. "Far 
too frequently students with dis- 
abilities are steered away from 
courses in math and science be- 
cause teachers and counselors do 
not know if these students wUl be 



able to participate in the classes 
and labs or complete their assign- 
ments,'' he said. 

Steven Gilbert, director of technolo- 
gy projects for AAHE, said that the 
organization has put a great deal 
of effort into preparing for the 
project and has already begun 
work. "For this project, the leaders 
of EASI have put together a group 
of consultants that includes some 
of the finest science, math, and 
disability experts in the country. 
They represent hundreds of profes- 
sionals who continue to give time 
and share knowledge through 
EASI's on-line activities.'* 

AAHE and EASI will begin distrib- 
uting materials for this project as 
they are developed. In addition to 
traditional dissemination methods, 
EASI wUl also distribute materials 
electronically For more informa- 
tion, contact Steve Gilbert, (202) 
293-^440; gilbert@clark.net. ■ 
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come from a school that believes that ridicule 
of ridiculous ideas is a legitimate debating 
strategy. It might be possible to express my ideas 
less dramatically— maybe even within some- 
body's prescribed limits of gentility and decorum. 
But would they then be the same ideas and 
present the same critique? I don't think so. Ban 
the medium of flaming, and you ban the message 
of dissent. It's time to remember our sacred and 
distinctive traditions of academic freedom and to 
ask basic questions about who will control the 
Intemet and how. If the Internet Is to be free, the 
default position must be ON." 

Jesse Lemisch 

John Jay College, CUNY 

"The First Amendment is Under Attack in Cyberspace" 
The Chronicle of Higher Education 
January 20, 1995 



Q, We're considering the possibility of equipping all 
of our faculty members with computers. While uni- 
versal computer literacy among the faculty is a gen- 
erally agreed-upon goal, many argue against placing 
a computer on every desktop because they maintain 
that our faculty are not in their offices enough to jus- 
tify the expense. 

A, men one takes into account summers^ breaks be- 
tween semesters, sabbaticals, conference travel, meet- 
ingSy and the increasing amounts of time spent work- 
ing from homey one might well argue against desktop 
computers. This will vary from institution to institu- 
tion, but it might be cost-effective to think about lap- 
tops rather than desktopSy especially with the associ- 
ated declining costs and increasing capabilities, not 
to mention lighter weights and longer battery lives. 

Q. WeVe been going around and around about 
training on this campus, and can't seem to reach a 
good resolution about the right approach. Our folks 
need training in the general use of computers, as 
well as in specific applications such as word proces- 
sing and spreadsheets. Then there's the adminisLra- 



tive information system, which now goes way beyond 
just administrators and staff all the way to faculty, 
deans» and the president. All of this is getting very 
expensive and besides that, no one is at all too sure 
how effective any of it is. Any suggestions? 

A. Firsty its increasingly important to identify 
training as a formal component of any hardware or 
software installation. That iSy training is as impor- 
tant a part of successful and effective computer usage 
as the hardware and software itself — weve all given 
it short shrift for too long. It needs to have its own 
budget and implementation strategy. Second, we sug- 
gest targeting those with the greatest potential impact 
on the institution (typicallyy the president^ some 
deansy and the front-line student services people) to 
receive specialized, one-on-one training in whatever 
will help them do their jobs better This is a way to 
build leverage — every minute saved for these folks 
and every task made easier by technology translates 
into better institutional decisions and better student 
service. For all others, cost-effective alternatives such 
as classroom trainings videos, on-line tutorials, and 
so on, should go a long way to addressing this area. 
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A Question for the CEO 

Campus of the Future or Future of the Campus? 

by William H. Graves, University of North Carolina 

My university is in the midst of a search for a chancellor. The 
local press has quoted varied voices speaking to the qualifica- 
tions and issues that should inform the search. No report, however, has 
mentioned how information technology is altering the educational 
landscape and providing new leverage for rethinking some pressing 
problems confronting higher education. To articulate this perspective, 
I wrote a letter to the search committee and now am recasting my 
viewpoint for others who share the concerns that animate any execu- 
tive search in higher education. 

Higher education executives must confront the challenge that lies in 
the intersection of the expanding educational potential of information 
technology and the mounting external pressure for more accountable 
and cost-effective instructional programs. We should expect our execu- 
tive officers to understand that information technology, already a bud- 
geting problem in its own right on most campuses, is also the most 
viable tool for addressing issues of educational quality, educational ac- 
cess, and instructional costs. 

Similar concerns have been expressed by several distinguished national 
groups. For example, the Pew Higher Education Roundtable recently 
released a report. To Dance With Change, which stated, **The changes 
most important to higher education are those that are external to it. 
What is new is the use of societal demand to reshape the academy. 
The danger is that colleges and universities have become less relevant 
to society precisely because they have yet to understand the new de- 
mands being placed on them. ... [Americans need] real assurances that 
shifting economic and political fortunes will not place a higher educa- 
tion beyond their grasp. ...It is precisely thiA! promise that is being em- 
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"We used to be able to teach 
an architecture student with a 
T square, a few pencils and 
some triangles. Now we need a 
$5,000 workstation, with 
peripherals and software, and 
a staff to run the laboratories. 
It's a mind-boggling change in 
the educational enterprise/^ 

Lawrence Speck 

University of Texas at Austin 

as quoted in 

"Whing the Ivory Tower'' 

Newsv^eek 

January 30, 1995 



REEINGINEERING THE "Reengineering the Campus" is a half-day seminar cosponsored by the 
CAMPUS University of North Texas Department of Higher Education, College of 

Education and James Martin & Co., scheduled to be given in various locations 
throughout March and April. Each seminar will be presented by local IT 
experts and by Dr. Valerie Mclntyre Sherwood, the Director of the 
Reengineering in Higher Education Project at the University of North Texas. 

Seminar topics include an introduction to the enterprise engineering approach; 
components and tools; implementing a reengineering program; the "state- 
of-the-art" of reengineering in higher education; the RFP process; and working 
with consultants. The cost of the seminar is $75. For more information, contact 
Dr. Valerie Mclntyre Sherwood, 6133 North River Road, Suite #600, 
Rosemount, Illinois 60018; (214) 770-7530; v.mc.sherwood@interramp.com. 



CUMREC '95 This May 7-10, CUMREC will hold its fortieth annual conference of the 

CONFERENCE College and University Computer Users Association, hosted by Michigan State 

University in Traverse City, Michigan. Many special events are planned to 
mark the progress made in university computing over the past 40 years. Some 
of the events include a champagne toast in honor of Frank Martin, founder of 
CUMREC. There will also be an historical exhibit to remind everyone where 
we have been as well as speakers who will provide a glimpse of the future. 

The conference will include 42 colleague presentations in six tracks: 
Information Highway, Current and Emerging Technologies, Leveraging 
Information, Human Factors and Teamwork, Organizational Change, and 
Enabling Technologies. There also will be 12 vendor presentations plus six 
sessions from the Gartner Group on the ever-changing future. Early 
registration fee is $350; after April 7, the registration fee will be $390» For 
more information, call (517) 353-4420, ext. 268; cumrec95@msu.edu. 



CAUSE BOARD At its December 1994 meeting, the CAUSE Board of Directors endorsed the 

ENDORSES concept of an information resources environment built upon open computing 

STANDARDS standards and is recommending that CAUSE member institutions consider 

adoption of the Open Software Foundations's Distributed Computing 
Environment (OSF DCE) as part of their information resources architecture. 

According to Jane Ryland, CAUSE President, "Our member institutions are 
struggling with limited financial resources, to harness the power of information 
technology and information resources to better accomplish their missions by 
building distributed, networked computing environments. Open standard 
solutions offer potential for collaboration and sharing that can benefit all by 
facilitating interoperability, both within a campus and between institutions." 

For more information, contact CAUSE at 4840 Pearl East Circle, Suite 302E, 
Boulder, Colorado 80301; (303) 449-4430; info@cause.colorado.edu. 
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Prospectus for Project FUTURE 

by Randy Bass, Georgetown University 



'yhe FUTURE Task Group of 
the American Association for 
Higher Education's Teaching, Lear- 
ning, and Technology (TLT) Round- 
table Program will address a wide 
range of questions relevant to the 
reconfiguration of the faculty role 
in institutions of higher education. 
As information technology becomes 
increasingly integral to many as- 
pects of education, the role of the 
faculty as teachers, professionals, 
and members of institutional com- 
munities necessarily changes. 

Project FUTURE will serve as a 
bridging project between two im- 
portant initiatives of the American 
Association for Higher Education 
(AAHE): the TLT Roundtable and 
the Forum on Faculty Roles and 
Rewards (FFRR). From the TLT 
Roundtable initiative, Project FU- 
TURE brings a central concern for 
improving teaching and learning by 
integrating information technology 
into the mainstream of higher edu- 
cation. These basic interests fit 
tightly with some of the issues at 
the heart of the FFRR, including 
new ways of looking at faculty 
workload, improved evaluation of 
teaching and professional service, 
examination of shifts from individ- 
ual to collaborative faculty produc- 
tivity, reconsideration of faculty in 
the advising role, and new ways to 
imagine and create connections be- 
tween the academy and society 

The FUTURE Task Group has five 
main goals: 1) to examine the ways 
in which the use of information 
technology is changing and will 
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change faculty work; 2) to examine 
ways that these changes alter eval- 
uation and rewards; 3) to formulate 
guidelines and models for policies 
and practices for the evaluation of 
faculty using technology; 4) to 
formulate guidelines and resources 
for peer review and evaluation of 
teaching, scholarship, and service 
that integrate the use of informa- 
tion technology; and 5) to foster 
and facilitate the implementation 
of institutional policies on the eval- 
uation and reward of faculty work 
that integrates the use of informa- 
tion technology. These goals will be 
pursued through the three tradi- 
tional categories of faculty work 
(teaching, scholarship, and service) 
even though the boundaries be- 
tween these categories are shifting, 
and indeed the application of infor- 
mation technologies is one cf many 
forces influencing that shift. 

(1) Development of instruction- 
al (Mpplications of information 
resources and technology* Con- 
siderations include: How does the 
use of technology interact with 
teaching methods and philosophy 
to construct the faculty role? How 
does the integration of information 
technology into teaching affect the 
structural aspects of learning con- 
texts (such as contact time, in and 
out of classroom teacher/scudent 
interaction) and how do these 
structural changes impact on facul- 
ty work? How does the application 
of information technologies contrib- 
ute to shifting boundaries between 
teaching and research, scholarship 
and pedagogy? How might instruc- 
tional applications of technology 
get evaluated as applied scholar- 
ship and/or innovative teaching? 
How should faculty get reviewed 
and rewarded for increased invest- 
ment of time required to prepare 
and implement information tech- 
nology into teaching? How might 



the innovative use of technology be 
represented within the overall 
teaching "portfolio" and career 
construction of faculty? 

(2) Technology and service. Con- 
siderations include: How are the 
forms and nature of professional, 
institutional, and community ser- 
vice affected by faculty use of infor- 
mation technology? How might the 
integration of information tech- 
nology play a role in reconsidering 
connections between the academy 
and society? How do increasingly 
collaborative work patterns impact 
on the area of service? How does 
faculty and student use of informa- 
tion technology affect the faculty 
role in advising? How does the 
spread and growth of technology 
from the "early adopters'* to the 
mainstream place service demands 
on the "early adopters** to assist in 
faculty development and training, 
and how should that service be 
recognized and rewarded? 

(3) Technology and scholarship. 

Considerations include: How do 
new forms of electronic publication 
fit with traditional standards and 
practices of peer review, evalua- 
tion, and reward? How do new 
forms of electronic publication get 
reviewed and evaluated? How do 
new forms of collaborative work 
and knowledge-making activities 
facilitated by information technol- 
ogies alter the nature of scholar- 
ship, publication, and evaluation? 

The FUTURE Task Group will be- 
gin organizing immediately. There 
will be a session at the National 
Conference for Higher Education, 
in Washington, D.C. March 18-22. 
For more information , contact 
Randy Bass, English Department, 
Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 22057; (202) 687-4535; 
rba88@guvax.georgetown.edu. ■ 
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A Question for the CEO 

continued from page 1 

bedded in the new electronic super- 
highway — which may turn out to 
be the most powerful external 
challenge facing higher education, 
and the one the academy is least 
prepared to understand." 

Indeed, the public and the body 
politic at all levels are v/Ciried 
about the spiraling price of a high- 
er education and the value it deliv- 
ers. The heft of higher education's 
costs lies in instructional programs, 
mostly in instructional personnel. 
If we are to contain operating costs 
per student, whether paid from pri- 
vate or public coffers, then invest- 
ments in personnel and programs 
must be as productive as possible. 
But attempts to optimize the pro- 
ductivity of instructional invest- 
ments within today's labor-inten- 
sive contact-hour paradigm are 
likely to abridge quality by increas- 
ing either class sizes or course 
loads. Not even distance education 
can resolve the quality/quantity 
trade-off inherent in the contact- 
hour model, although it can in- 
crease access to education while 
requiring less capital investment 
than new bricks and mortar. The 
contact-hour course delivered from 
any distance is labor-intensive. 

This line of thought argues for 
strategic experimentation with al- 
ternative models of instruction. A 
primai-y goal of faculty contact 
with a student should be to gmde 
the student learner when guidance 
is most needed and in a way that 
inspires exploratory self-study. The 
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new technologies can mitigate 
some of the constraints of time, 
place, and scheduling that hamper 
this ideal mentor/apprentice rela- 
tionship. But overlaying technology 
on the contact-hour model of in- 
struction is costly. We must utilize 
the flexibilities inherent in technol- 
ogy to discover models of instruc- 
tion more appropriate to the emer- 
ging knowledge economy than to 
the receding industrial age with its 
assembly-line model of instruction. 
This can happen with the assis- 
tance of computer and video net- 
works and technologies. But we 
must understand the differences 
between computer networks and 
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video networks if we are to experi- 
ment usefully on the future of 
instruction in the context of the 
growing demand for accountability 

The primary difference between 
computer (data) networking and 
video networking is not video itself. 
After all, we can capture, store, 
and retrieve video in digital form 
across computer networks — "video 
on demand."* The critical difference 
is that a real-time video network, 
as typically deployed for distance 
education, is time-dependent with 
interconnections mediated by hu- 
mans. The resources for a teleclass 
or teleconference are scarce and 
must be negotiated and scheduled, 
and the time-dependent intercon- 



nections among the participating 
sites must be managed by a techni- 
cian. In contrast, a student at a 
computer connected to a computer 
network can have access any time 
to any available resource on the 
network, and this access is mediat- 
ed by computers without additional 
human intervention. Computer net- 
works scale much more readily 
than do (real-time) video networks. 
This expensive difference between 
computer and video networks will 
persist even after today's analog 
video technologies are replaced by 
digital technologies in a few short 
years. 

We would serve society and our 
own institutions well by trying to 
understand how to create a distrib- 
uted learning environment combin- 
ing the best features of traditional 
instructional models, whether cam- 
pus-based or real-time video- 
based, with the new asynchronous 
opportunities for sharing and com- 
municating enabled by our campus 
networks and their connections to 
the Internet. But the phrase "dis- 
tributed learning environment" 
implies a shared responsibility for 
student learning among many dif- 
ferent institutions. No institution 
has the resources to create a dis- 
tributed learning environment sole- 
ly for its students. Institutional 
resources will have to be pooled 
and new funding and accounting 
models created if today's institu- 
tion-centered model of education is 
to shift toward a society-centered 
model. We must work together to 
provide "learning on demand"* 
while retaining the valuable com- 
petitive distinctions among institu- 
tions that guide and certify an in- 
dividual's higher education. Unless 
our individual institutions begin to 
act as partners to create a national 
educational fabric, higher educa- 
tion may not survive as an institu- 
tion. Navigating the implied transi- 
tion will require executive leader- 



ship at the institutional and collec- 
tive level. 

Motivation for starting the transi- 
tion lies not just in the external 
pressure for increased instructional 
productivity and accountability 
manifested in different stages in 
different institutions, but also in 
the educational problems common 
to abnost all colleges and universi- 
ties. There is little risk in trying to 
find shared technology-enabled sol- 
utions to important national educa- 
tional problems, such as students' 
weak command of basic mathemat- 
ical skills. This weakness erects 
barriers to post-secondary study in 
many other quantitative fields and 
depresses retention and graduation 
rates in our institutions. This is 
but one example of a national edu- 
cational problem in which collective 
executive leadership would be wel- 
comed by the associated disciplin- 
ary community of scholars even if 
the executive leadership insisted 
on the economic viability (produc- 
tivity) of the solution. In other 
words, the search for technology- 
enabled increases in educational 
quality, instructional productivity, 
and educational access should start 
with educational goals perceived by 
all stakeholders as nationally prob- 
lematic, therefore amenable to 
risk-taking innovation and palpa- 
ble faculty enthusiasm for change. 

Information technology provides 
new leverage for higher education's 
most important asset: its intellec- 
tual capital, the faculty. Faculty 
members know a subject deeply 
enough to discover new knowledge, 
to assemble learning materials for 
apprentice learners, and to connect 
specific subject matter to larger 
bodies of knowledge. They advise 
their institutions and professional 
organizations on a framework for 
certifying command of content and 
for judging the achievements of 
individual learners against these 



framing standards, and they collec- 
tively decide the nattire of degree 
programs at their institutions. We 
must learn how the new technolo- 
gies can enhance the social con- 
tract between learner, mentor, and 
institution. How can the bond be- 
tween a faculty member and a stu- 
dent be strengthened while utiliz- 
ing the disintermediating potential 
of information technologies to in- 
crease instructional productivity? 
Which students need to be on cam- 
pus, to what extent, and when? 
What are the key civilizing factors 
in the on-campus experience? 
Which aspects of learning can best 
be mediated directly by the faculty 
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and which can be mediated indi- 
rectly by interactive technologies? 
Answering these questions in a 
way that increases quality and ac- 
cess while containing instructional 
costs wiU require a deep under- 
standing of the national academic 
enterprise and new relationships 
with education's public, non-profit, 
and commercial supporters. 

The transition from an institution- 
centered, lecture-centered teaching 
infrastructure to a national learn- 
ing infrastructure will not be easy. 
Technologists alone can not lead 
the way, as they did in creating the 
Internet. The focus is shifting away 
from the electronic medium itself 
and onto its mind-boggling capacity 



to amplify the human experience — 
the message. We would do well to 
remember that quality education 
and quality entertainment share 
one characteristic. Both should be 
engaging. Only education execu- 
tives can identify the fiscal and 
human resources needed to support 
a national information infrastruc- 
ture that serves national educa- 
tional goals as well as its serves 
the commercial quest for compel- 
ling entertainment. Although ex- 
ternal support can seed innovation 
and change, it typically is condi- 
tioned by a requirement that the 
institution assume any and all at- 
tendant long-term support. We 
therefore cannot count on external 
support for on-going instructional 
programs. It will be essential to 
plan and manage the future in 
ways that secure our investments 
in information technology and op- 
timize them to the benefit of our 
collective educational mission. It 
will not suffice to view information 
technology as an institutional bud- 
getary black hole to be fed periodi- 
cally to the benefit of the techno- 
logical cognoscenti. Navigating the 
traditionally slow-moving waters of 
academic change in the face of the 
societal wave of expectations sur- 
rounding the evolving national in- 
formation infrastructure will re- 
quire deft leadership empowered 
by knowledgeable and supportive 
governing bodies. 

After a quarter of a century of 
broad experience on the faculty at 
the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, to include administra- 
tive responsibility for general edu- 
cation and an interim term as chief 
academic officer, I am convinced 
that these issues are the most im- 
portant ones that higher education 
will face in my lifetime. The future 
of the campus is at stake as we re- 
flect on the implications of infor- 
mation technology for the campus 
of the future. ■ 



Emulating Mickey Mouse Witliout Feeling Goofy 

bv Howard Strauss, Princeton University 



This is Part Two of this article. 
Part One, describing the details 
of the Disney approach, appear- 
ed last month. 

Dopey Users? ^ — 



Locking your keys in your car or 
forgetting where you parked it is a 
silly mistake on the part of a user 
(er, guest). How do you handle 
dumb things your users do? *1 just 
accidentally erased my doctoral 
dissertation and I have no backup, 
not even a printed copy I was due 
to turn it in tonight." Do you treat 
such users as criminals who must 
pay for their crimes, as someone 
who is technologically disadvan- 
taged, as a child who has just wet 
his bed? Do you fine them for their 
transgression to discourage them 
from doing the same dumb thing 
again? Or do you do what Disney 
does, and anticipate that users will 
do dumb things, put the organiza- 
tion and procedures in place to 
solve the problem quickly, empa- 
thize with the user, and try to 
exceed the user's expectations? 

For example, once you quickly un- 
erase the user's file you might say, 
"I noticed that your computer is 
network connected. I could put 
something on your computer that 
would back up your hard disk 
automatically over the network. It's 
free and I could install it for you 
right now and teU you how it 
works if you'd like. Then you'd 
never have the inconvenience of 
losing another important file." 

How we treat dumb things that 
users do, how we handle their 
disappointments (e.g., I'm too short 
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to go on that ride. I can't run that 
program on my IBM/XT.), how we 
exceed our user's expectations in 
everything we do, and how fanati- 
cally we pay attention to details 
will determine our success in the 
future much more surely than how 
fast we can disseminate the latest 
in client/server computing or the 
next version of the word processor. 

At Disney World, the second most 
asked question (the first is, "Where 
are the bathrooms?") is, *What 
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time is the 3 o'clock parade?" You 
could answer, "At 3 o'clock," and 
you would have met users' expecta- 
tions. But Disney exhorts cast 
members to do better. Thus a typi- 
cal Disney answer is, "The parade 
starts at 3 o'clock, but there is 
usually quite a crowd. You'U get a 
front row seat if you sit on that 
curb over there at 2:30." That an- 
swer takes about an extra ten 
seconds but, in addition to provid- 
ing the information, it also makes 
a user feel special. All during the 
parade the user and his family wiU 
feel they owe their special front 
row seats to this cast member who 
took an extra few seconds with 
them. Disney people do this all the 



time— exceed the guests' expecta- 
tions — and so can we. 

After hearing Dennis Snow's talk I 
began to look carefully at the Dis- 
ney Dolphin hotel where I was 
staying. I hadn't even noticed be- 
fore, but a beach scene was painted 
on the walls of the haUway leading 
to my room. The carpet matched 
the color of the sand painted on the 
waUs so it appeared as if I were 
walking on the beach between 
colorful beach umbrellas and sand 
castles. There were painted clouds 
in the painted sky and the lights 
on the hallway walls were in the 
shape of clouds as weU. I passed by 
a maid cleaning another room 
(mine had been done already by 
another maid) and she smiled at 
me and asked me if there was 
anything I needed. I was speech- 
less. If Disney fussed this much 
about a hallway, imagine what 
they did about the big things. But 
there are no big things. Big things 
are made up of lots of little things. 
Everyone, even the CEO, is respon- 
sible for little things, and when 
every little thing is done just a 
little better than it has to be, it 
adds up to a unforgettable experi- 
ence. 

That's just what we must to do for 
our guests and other cast members. 
Here's how to get started: 

Don't Duck 

These Responsibilities 



Treat everyone — users, colleagues, 
vendors, friends, relatives — as 
guests. This is an attitude that you 
cannot turn off and on. You must 
live and breathe and believe in it 
all the time and apply it to every- 
one. Be nice to people, smile at 
them, and empathize with their 
mistakes, silliness, and irrationali- 
ties. This must become your corpo- 
rate culture. 



Develop an intolerance for garbage 
and peeling paint. Whenever and 
wherever you see garbage, pick it 
up and throw it out. Whenever and 
wherever you see peeling paint, 
report it to someone and remember 
to report it again if it doesn't go 
away. Learn to look carefully for 
garbage and peeling paint so that 
you don't miss any. Make sure that 
people know it is ok to report peel- 
ing paint. 

Pay attention to details in every- 
thing you do. Don't assume that 
any detail is too small for your 
guests to notice. If you know about 
it, you should assume it is impor- 
tant to your guests. 

Exceed the expectations of your 
guests and fellow cast members in 
everything you do. Every time you 
do something, try to do a little 
more than is expected. This applies 



equally to being asked a question 
in the hall and to developing the 
next campus information system. 
Like treating everyone as a guest, 
this is an attitude that must be- 
come part of the way you live, not 
something you just put on only 
while you are at work. 

Get your colleagues to do these 
things too. If you can't dragoon 
them off to a long orientation on 
Mickey Mouse Management and 
corporate culture, then schedule 
short meetings about it, write 
memos about it, bring it up in 
other meetings, and talk endlessly 
about it. "Is this the way Disney 
would do this?" is one way to 
nudge people whenever you see 
some egregious example of poor 
service. 

While you are working on getting 
people to adopt these principles. 



live them yoxirself. Accept the fact 
that youll never get everyone to do 
this, but that having anyone do it 
is a great advantage to your orga- 
nization. If you want to see this in 
action, go zo Disney World. 

Doing these things will provide 
your users, colleagues, and others 
v/ith a high level of service. It will 
make all the people who do this 
and all who come in contact with 
them happier and more enthusias- 
tic about what they are doing. Your 
organization will become a mucli 
nicer place to work and a great 
place to visit. Your guests will just 
accept the fact that you have won- 
derful, reliable systems, but they 
will be amazed at the friendly, ha- 
ppy people whose systems and ser- 
vice always exceed their expecta- 
tions. And there is nothing goofy 
about making that happen. ■ 



"-Jim never leaves his room. He is an Internet 
addict. This affliction isn't all bad. Whenever I 
am lonely I can count on his being around. 
He's gaining valuable experience for his 
major, computer science. And he now has 
friends around the world. The trouble is, he 
hasn't made any friends here.... The respon- 
sibility for maintaining human contact in the 
electronic age rests largely in the behavior of 
computer users. The key is to get off the 
Internet every now and then and experience 
those tangible things that the computer can 
offer only vicariously." 

Jen Proctor 

Student, University of Texas at Austin 
Column 

T/ie Daily Texan 
Q Tanuat7 25, 1995 
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In Future Issues 

The good client and the 
good consultant 

The impact of telecommu- 
nications on higher 
education 

ITs role in the National 
Quality Awards for 
higher education 
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Q. My department, Computer Services, developed 
a ten-year plan for computing and related technolo- 
gies back in 1990 that was immediately approved by 
the president. We tracked along pretty well for a cou- 
ple of years, but then things slowly started to fall 
apart. For instance, in early 1993, the president's 
cabinet decided that a project we hadn't even known 
about in 1990 was to suddenly take precedence over 
everything else. This set us back in our original plan 
by almost a year. Then the users whose needs were 
to be addressed in the second half of the plan (1995- 
2000) started complaining that their solutions were 
too far away, and they began doing things on their 
own. We also did not anticipate fuUy ho>y long some 
of the actual work would take, and that set us back 
a bit. The ten-year plan now looks like a twenty-year 
plan, and we are feeling very discouraged. Any ad- 
vice? 

A. Do a new plan right now and scrap the old one 
as quickly as possible. Most important, however, is 
not so much the plan itself as the planning process. 
To distinguish it from the old plan, we recommend 
that the new plan be put together by the community, 



not by Computer Services; that it be considered a 
guideline rather than an inflexible dictum; that it 
cover three years instead of ten; and that it be re- 
viewed yearly. 

Q. Just like everyone else, we're heavily into desk- 
top computing these days. In general, this is good for 
the users, but we have a big problem in the area of 
support. All of this comes as an add-on to everything 
else weVe been doing over the years, but asking for 
new positions is impossible. Are there guidelines on 
the proper ratio of machines to support staff? 

A. There are no guidelines that we know of in the 
sense of models to follow; there are, however, some 
sketchy data on what people are actually doing at 
this point. The business world seems to be ahead of 
higher education in this regard: with a ratio some- 
where between 50 and 100 machines per support staff 
in businessy and between 100 and 150 machines per 
support staff in colleges and universities. By ''sup- 
port/* we mean everything from pre-purchase advice 
to installation, training, upgrading, and troubleshoot- 
ing. 
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